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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country 
tlone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address 
of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictuses and MSS 


THE CENTENARY OF 
“WAVERLEY.” 


ENTENARIES of men are frequently enough kept, 
but it is comparatively seldom that such an honour 
is paid to a book. Few, however, will contend 
that “ Waverley, or Tis Sixty Years Since,” 
is not well worthy the celebration. Its publica- 

tion opened a fresh chapter in the history of the British novel. 
Yet there was no abrupt new departure. Walter Scott was 


Lire can 


thoroughly and lovingly versed in the traditions of the 
literature in which he was to figure so conspicuously. He 
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had already written many poems that could be accurately 
described as novels in verse—‘‘ Marmion,” ‘“ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel” and ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,”’ are stories 
as dramatic as any that could be told in prose. He had read 
and edited and criticised the great imaginative classics of 
the language. With the works of the “ Father of the English 
novel’ he was specially familiar, and there are abundant 
proofs that in writing ‘“ Waverley’”’ he took Fielding and no 
other as his master. Fielding himself was linked on to 
Continental literature through Le Sage and Cervantes. In 
this, as in every other instance, the history of letters flows 
on like a connected stream. It does not suddenly end with 


the death of one author and the birth of another. Men 
may come and men may go, but literature flows on, 
absorbing their product and assimilating it to its own 
history. 


Sir Walter Scott held many gifts which belong to 
Fielding also—a wide, tolerant, sympathetic understanding 
of human nature, a luminous humour, a wit that was at 
once keen and kindly. He was to discover other attributes 
equally precious. Chief of these was the fact that he was 
more of a romantic than his eighteenth century predecessor. 
Fielding is perfect within his range, but the moment a note 
of high romance is sounded we seem to see his fine, narrow 
lips forming a quizzical smile and a satirical gleam coming 
into his eye. He was an experienced man about town who 
had outlived his young enthusiasms—if he ever had any. 
Walter Scott was the opposite in this respect. We fancy 
him going about continuously with a lilt or a rhyme at his 
tongue’s end, and he had a knowledge, unsurpassed at the 
time, of the romantic ballads of his favourite Border and of 
its still more romantic history. Moreover he was {ull to 
the brim of Jacobite fervour. It is a remarkable fact that 
the events in “ Tom Jones” are supposed to have transpired 
just about the time when England was disturbed by the 
Pretender’s raid. But it never was alluded to or mentioned. 
To the prosaic Southern eye, Charles Edward was but a 
Highland cateran, beyond the law, beyond civilisation itself, 
and his inroad rather a piece of brigandage than an act of 
war. How different did it appear to the perfervid genius 
of the North! Charles Edward, from the modern point of 
view, was a poor enough character, but at the time when 
Scott was writing his novel the memory of him was still very 
bright and very vivid. Be his faults what they may, where 
his footsteps trod the glory of song broke over the place and 
he himself had individually the power to evoke a love and 
loyalty unsurpassed in history. When a huge price was on 
his head there was not one among all that rabble of lawless 
Highlanders so base as to betray him. Sir Walter was very 
ready to fall in with the romantic feelings of that time, and 
indeed, his own young associates had been men who still 
drank to the King over the water, and who were full of the 
traditions of the time. Thus ‘“ Waverley ” was the interpreta- 
tion of much that was smouldering in the Scotland of its day, 
yet it says much for the literary discernment of the 
time that it was an immediate and pronounced success. 

As a sub-title he called “‘ Waverley ” “Tis Sixty Years 
Since,” and one has simply to abstract sixty from 1914 to 
understand what that distance of time means. There is 
always a sordidness about events as they are passing, so that 
only the discerning know their greatness. But when they 
have floated away into the kingdom of Time the mean and 
petty circumstances are forgotten, and what was fine and 
noble begins to stand out like the jutting peaks of a far- 
seen mountain prospect. It was not too long for those who 
had been in the '45 or had friends in it, to remember the 
hopes that had been excited and the dreams that had not come 
true. Probably Scott had listened to endless conversations 
on the part of those who had been actors or who had relatives 
as actors, and therefore the novel is more than fiction. It 
is better history than many a grave work which goes under 
that name. We do not read it now with the keen zest of 
our forefathers, and yet it is not to be believed that a time 
will come when Sir Walter Scott will not command a large 
following. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


UR portrait illustration is of Viscountess Errington, 
formerly Lady Ruby Elliot, second daughter of the late 
Lord Minto, and wife of Lord Cromer’s eldest son and heir. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when applica- 
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N the occasions described by Robert Browning in 
“Saul” and appropriately quoted by Mr. Bonar 
Law, “when the dead man is praised on his 
journey ” there is no one who speaks with a finer 
taste and a more genuine eloquence than the 
Prime Minister. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s death furnished 
a great opportunity for the exercise of these talents, because 
the dead statesman was admittedly one of the few who, 
though a keen partisan, had by his greatness risen far above 
the divisions of party. Whatever the political creed which 
a man professes, he is bound to admit that by pure force 
of genius Joseph Chamberlain wrote his own name in history. 
His character was sketched by Mr. Asquith in bold, yet 
beautifully rounded lines, and he dwelt particularly on those 
characteristics which are independent of the vicissitudes 
of political judgment. Perhaps his greatest point was that 
Mr. Chamberlain, when he entered the House of Commons, 
became the herald in advance of a new type of statesman. 
There never was before a shrewder business man at the head 
of affairs, and those qualities which he manifested—a fresh- 
ness of outlook, a directness of purpose and a certain im- 
patience of conventional and circuitous methods—had been 
ripened at the merchant’s desk and in the mayor's chair. 
In days to come such a preparation for statesmanship will 
probably be regarded as normal. Many a career may in the 
future begin in a modest parish council and end in 
Cabinet rank. But the vigorous personality of Mr. Chamber- 
lain made him a fitting pioneer. The other speeches delivered 
on this memorable occasion, those of Lord Crewe, Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Milner in the House of Lords and of 
Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons, 
fill the outline which Mr. Asquith sketched, and it is improbable 
that history will reverse the verdict. Mr. Chamberlain had 
been eight years out of practical politics before he died, 
so that although the memorial speeches were naturally 
coloured by a kindly remembrance, they nevertheless repre- 
sented in a degree the voice of posterity. 


Apart from these general considerations, there were 
one or two particular features in the career of Mr. Chamberlain 
that in the briefest notice can scarcely be passed without 
comment. One was his singularly close connection with 
Birmingham. In a general way, when a politician goes 
deeply into national affairs, he is apt to neglect local interests, 
with the result that many eminent men, including even the 
late Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour and Sir William Harcourt, 
were ultimately defeated in the constituencies they had 
represented for a long time. In Mr. Chamberlain’s case the 
bonds grew tighter as the years advanced. The greatest 
tribute to his memory is to say that Birmingham believed 
in him absolutely, and Birmingham not only chose him 
again and again as its representative, but sent a solid 
phalanx of his friends to the House of Commons. 
Another point is that Mr. Chamberlain showed in his early 
-areer how a strong and almost violent Radicalism could be 
issociated with a fine Imperialism, and, in the latter part 
of his career, how association with Conservatives did not in 
the slightest lessen his democratic sympathies. A_ third 
feature is that he came to imperial politics comparatively 
late in life. He had made his name and fame in Birmingham 
before he entered St. Stephen’s. There was no one worthier 
to be buried in Westminster Abbey, and yet because of the 
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close affection that bound him to the people of Birmingham, 
we cannot regret that he chose for his last sleep a place amid 
the scenes of his earliest triumph and among the people 
whom he loved and who loved him. 


It is satisfactory to know that the amendment to the 
Milk Bill, to which we made reference last week, was accepted 
by the Government and finally agreed to. As was pointed 
out at the time, its tenor is to prohibit anyone from using 
such a phrase as “ certified milk’ without the certificate 
having been actually issued by a qualified committee or 
organisation. The only possible objection that can be made 
is that certified milk is bound to be dearer milk, and thus 
only a part of the problem is touched. It should never 
be forgotten that a vast number of the poor people in Great 
Britain are prohibited the use of fresh milk because it -is 
too dear for them to buy. From the country cottages, 
where it ought to be plentiful, it is carted to the town-, and 
even in dairy districts it is the commonest thing in the world 
to find young and old reduced to the necessity of Luying 
some cheap form of condensed milk, the most popular being 
machine skimmed milk from Holland. Now, it is a very 
good thing that pure milk should be provided for those 
who can afford to buy it, but those who nave achieved that 
have only settled one little point in a great and difficult 
problem. It is of the utmost consequence that a plentiful 
supply of pure milk should be available for the consumption 
of the labourer and his children. The matter, indeed, is 
of far more importance than a thousand others on which 
money is being treely spent. Old Age Pensions are for the 
old and hospitals for the sick, but pure milk is for the young 
who are going to became the bone and sinew of the country. 


ON HIGH. 
In stifling lane and garden bed 
The flowers droop, listless in the heat, 
O’er petals lying dead. 
The elms stand motionless. The fir’s 
Hot scent hangs stagnant. No breath stirs 
Across the shining wheat, 


But far above the flowers a-swoon, 

And far above the silent sheaves, 

From pallid dawn to languid noon, 

The poplar trees are whispering low 

To little secret winds that blow 

Among their murmuring leaves. 

The poplar trees are singing, throughout the sultry hours 

Songs the cherished garden flowers 

Will never, never know ; 

Songs the blessed harvest field will never, never know 

Are singing to the little winds that flutter to and fro. 
ISABEL BUTCHART. 


It would be very interesting, when the South African 
farmers have completed their tour, to obtain the impressions 
made on their minds by English agriculture. So far, they 
seem to have been no less delighted than surprised. For 
many years past English people have been in the habit of 
underrating their own productions. To hear them speaking, 
one would think that the rural districts of the Old Country 
resembled a desert, that the villages are deserted, the fields 
left derelict and the country generally going to the dogs. 
But, of course, we at home know well that this is mere 
exaggeration, and only “ pretty Fanny’s way.”” Probably there 
never was a time in the history of this country when agri- 
culture was more energetically carried on than it is at the 
present moment. The South African farmers seem to have 
gathered that trom the splendid show of animals at Shrewsbury. 
They are also astonished in going about to notice the green- 
ness and fertility of the soil. Beyond all else, they carry 
away an impression of such magnificent cattle as no other 
country in the world could produce. No doubt, they will 
notice faults and deficiencies as well, but the lasting impression 
produced in their minds cannot but be extremely favourable. 


What are the favourite occupations of to-day is a 
question answered in a Blue Book which is the tenth volume 
of facts gleaned from the census of 191r. As might be 
expected, still more of the population is absorbed in the 
ranks of State officials, by which is not meant servants of the 
Post Office, telegraphists or telephone operators. The 
number of officials between 1881 and 1911 multiplied itself 
bv three. It reached a total of 50,485 in 1881, and this had 
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swollen to 162,014 in 1911. This was exclusive of municipal 
and poor law officers, which have been trebled since 18o1. 
In twenty years the number has increased from 24,930 to 
74,087. Clergymen of the Church of England show a slight 
decrease in number, but Roman Catholic priests and Non- 
conformist ministers an increase. This country has fewer 
barristers and solicitors than it had in 1rgoz, but more 
physicians, surgeons, dentists, midwives, nurses and teachers. 
The stage is evidently becoming increasingly attractive as 
acareer. In rgor there were 6,044 actors and 6,443 actresses, 
the numbers in rg1r being respectively 9,076 and 9,071. 
The music hall appears to have exercised a still greater fascina- 
tion, for the number engaged in connection with it has risen 
from 6,840 in rg0r to 17,078 in I911. More people were 
actually engaged in domestic service in I191r than in 1881, 
but the decrease per thousand of the population has been 
considerable. 


Now that we are arriving at the middle of July, forecasts 
of the shooting season are beginning to be made. On the 
whole, they are extremely good. The very beautiful spring 
and the early summer that we had formed the best weather 
for wild birds, and the breeding operations seem to have 
been carried out very successfully. Partridges in the English 
shires and in the lowlands of Scotland have recovered from 
last year’s disasters, and the coveys of little chicks that are 
now running about the cornfields are satisfactory in numbers 
and perfect in point of health. Pheasants have done very 
well also, and from nearly every part of Scotland come very 
cheering news of the grouse. They have got through their 
nesting without trouble. No rumours of disease are heard, 
and if all goes well they should make a splendid showing for 
the guns on the Twelfth of August. 


In view of the very great interest that has been excited 
by Madame Duclaux’ paper in last week’s Country LIFE, 
entitled ‘““A French Pastoral Poet,” it may be well to say 
that this delightful essay on Francis Jammes “‘ a Faun who 
has turned Franciscan friar ’’ forms part of a volume which 
Madame Duclaux is publishing -n the French writers of the 
twentieth century. Such of our readers as are interested 
in literature will be ready to recognise that it was a great 
privilege to get this foretaste of what promises to be a singu- 
larly delightful book. At any rate, the essay is one of the 
most charming that we have had the pleasure of publishing. 
Perhaps the passage in it which has attracted most attention 
is that in which Madame Duclaux makes a selection of books 
by modern French writers calculated to give an idea—‘‘ an 
admirable unconventional idea ’’—of the French young girl. 
We need not recapitulate the names of the books just now, 
because most of those who read this will, we hope, have the 
previous number by them, but it is made with all the writer’s 
discrimination and taste. Madame Duclaux suggests that 
this little library would make a most instructive and delight- 
ful gift to some English young girl on, say, her one-and- 
twentieth birthday, and the hint is one worth acting on. 


The feature of the National Rose Society’s show, held 
in London on Tuesday last, was the prominence given to 
what are termed garden roses. These are mostly free- 
flowering varieties of good colour, but not possessing that 
even contour and substance so dearly loved by the old-time 
exhibitor. It is only during recent years that the National 
Society has provided classes for these roses, yet the exhibits 
have grown so rapidly that now they completely overshadow 
the exhibition blooms. This is a step in the right direction. 
The average gardener does not worry over the points of a 
rose, but prefers to have a bush that will give an abundance 
of flowers of good colour, substance and fragrance over as 
long a period as possible. Thanks to hybridisers, many of 
the newer garden roses continue to bloom from June until 
well into October, or even later if the elements are kind. 


It appears that the incredulity which was expressed with 
regard tothe great Brazilian river said to have been discovered 
by Mr. Roosevelt was a monopoly of the large majority who 
know very little of the subject. No phrase could better 
describe what the ex-President actually has done in regard 
to this river than his own, which he used more than once at 
the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, “ I have put 
it on the map.” That is precisely what he has done. If 


it be not precise to say that he has “ discovered” the 
river, seeing that its head and tail were known already, 
it is exactly true that he has put it on the map, for this could 
not be done before the finding and the correct placing of the 
body of the great stream. 
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For the moment the fortunes of Ireland, in certain 
political respects, seem a little doubtful; but, quite apart 
from the political aspect, one point in Ireland’s future appears 
beyond dispute, that she is destined to a speedy and important 
development by means of the motor-car. The railways in 
Ireland have not always served the public interests with the 
despatch and precision which we have learnt to expect of 
them in Great Britain, and some of the more remote districts 
of the island have been virtually without adequate means of 
communication with the greater world at all. Roads in Ireland 
are not altogether above reproach, and there, even more 
than elsewhere, the era that is at hand is bound to be one 
of extensive road development ; but the motor is even now 
bringing into close touch with the centre of things many 
very beautiful and fertile places that were practically 
inaccessible before. 

Colonel Willoughby Verner’s charming and simple 
Letter from Wild Spain’ on “ La Cueva de las Mujeres,” 
which will be found on the adjacent pages, cannot fail to 
attract notice. He modestly disclaims any special knowledge 
on the subject, but in examining the pictures he had the 
authoritative help of the Abbé Breuil, known over the world 
for his work on the prehistoric cave-dwellers. Indeed, his 
tracings were actually checked by those of the Abbé. 
Between them we are enabled to obtain a peep at the morning 
of man’s life on this planet. True, the morning is misty, 
not clear and sunny, and the objects are made out indistinct 
and blurred. But the figures are authentic dancing women, 
and appear to have been recognised as such even by the 
ignorant herdsmen, who alone resort to these remote wilds, 
since they named it “* The Women’s Cave.”’ One longs to be 
able to reconstruct these antique mothers of the race, and 
Colonel Verner has made a half-serious attempt to do so. 
Why they were drawn with slim waist and splendid physique, 
whether the artist was a romantic who drew what he dreamed 
women might be, or a realist who copied faithfully from his 
model, is an interesting but, we fear, insoluble question. 


“ee 


DIANA. 
(To a mortal maiden who is about to marry.) 
Mine is the heart of the Forest, mine is the joy of the Chase, 
The rush over boulder and bracken, with the lash of the wind 
in my face, 
The quarry in view on the hill-top, and the hounds running 
mute on the scent, 
And the swift, deadly flight of an arrow, with the spring of a 
bow that is bent. 


Mine is the stream that runs swiftly where the shades of the 
Forest are deep, 

The plunge in its icy cold wa‘ers, when Aurora awaketh. from 
sleep. 

The joy of the swimmer who fears not ; the breath of the Morn 
in the air 

With the sun and the wind for my maidens to brush the bright 
drops from my hair. 


Oh the hush and the magic of moonlight, when the shadows 
are soft to the feet, 

When none are awake but the watchers, and none are astir but 
the fleet ! 


Farewell then most foolish of maidens; thou hast chosen the 


lot of the Slave ! 
I go to my life in the Forest, the life of the free and the brave. 


OLIVE M. VENNER. 


In presenting a statue of Victor Hugo to the Society 
formed in honour of the poet and bearing his name, the French 
Government has set a most admirable example. We cannot 
easily imagine the British Government doing as much, say, for 
Browning with the ultimate object of its being taken along 
the Mediterranean to be unveiled as a lasting memorial of 
“the Englishman in Italy.” But our generous French 
neighbours did quite as much with appropriate ceremonial. 
The Society handed the statue over to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Guernsey, who accepted it on the part of the 
King, and in turn presented it to the Bailiff of Guernsey, 
who accepted it on behalf of the inhabitants. At the un- 
veiling the most noteworthy speech delivered was that by 
Lord Beauchamp who, in explaining why Lord Morley could 
not be present, recalled that in 1866 young John Morley 
had put all he knew into a criticism of “ Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer,” and had received a remarkable letter from the 
author. 
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IN SOUTHERN SPAIN.—IL. 


By COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


URING the winter months of 
1913-14 I traversed the 
greater part of the lower 
sierras lying westward and 
northward of Algeciras, 

my object being to revisit caves I had 
come across in pzevious years, as well 
is to search for others which might 
possibly contain drawings or other signs 
if occupation by man in prehistoric 
times. The district covers about six 
sundred square miles, and for the most 
part consists of great ridges of desolate 
ills with their summits capped 
with serrated rocks, separated one 
from another by deep valleys and steep 
ravines down which runs many a 
nountain stream. A hundred years 
igo most of these valleys were 
vvered by a forest of cork trees 
ind Spanish oaks. The depredations 
of the charcoal burners have, how- 


ever, cleared many a_ beautiful 
valley of its largest trees, while 


FIG. I.—LA 


those still remaining have been 
mutilated and bereft of their finest 
branches. For some;years past the damage thus done has 
been restricted to a great extent by the establishment of 
guardas de monte, or forest-keepers, who as a rule look after 
the districts in their charge. Save for the diminution of the 
wooded portions of these hills and the general reduction, 
alike in size and density, of the scrub which covers the rest 
of the hillsides, this wild country most probably presents 
much the same general appearance, as well as_ physical 
conditions, as it did thousands of years ago when prehistoric 
man made it his home. Hence a general description of its 
present condition may be of interest. Immediately below 
the steeper and more inaccessible upper slopes of the moun- 
tains, the hillsides are strewn with wild olive trees and 
overgrown with a dense scrub of lentiscus. The water- 
courses are narrow and choked with huge boulders and 
masses of rock amid which grows oleander, which in the 
month of June makes every ravine a sinuous mass of brilliant 
colour. Higher up the channels the oleander gives place to 
rhododendron and arbutus, with occasional bay trees and 
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MUJERES (* THE WOMEN’S CAVERN’’). 
laurestinus. In many ot the lower valleys the alders growing 
amid the rocks in the watercourses almost choke the streams. 
When not destroyed by the forest fires, which sweep these hill- 
sides during the rainless season between April and October, 
the scrub grows toa great height and in wonderful luxuri 
ance. I know of quiet valleys where one can ride along 
tracks through white heath commonly ten feet in height and 
at places half as tall again. Of signs of the presence of man 
there are but few. From time to time one hears the tinkle of 
a goat’s bell or the more deep sounding note of those carried by 
cattle ; signs of cultivation, usually derelict and abandoned, 
are rare. Where now and again a basin or hollow of more 
level ground exists, the scrub and palmetto have been 
cleared, the stones gathered and heaped up in cairns, and 
the land thus reclaimed sown with barley or wheat. Such 
places are few and far between, and are surrounded by 
thousands of acres densely covered with heather, cistus and 
genista. Everywhere huge bracken fills the spaces between 
the shrubs, and the trees near the streams are festooned 
with climbing plants, notably sarsaparilla. On the wind- 
swept hill-tops the scene changes, for the gorse and 
heather here are alike stunted, while the scattered cork 
and olive trees are bent by the prevailing easterly gales 
into fantastic shapes, their summits being flattened out, 
making them resemble huge mushrocms with slanting 
tems. 

No description of these wild and desolate hills would be 
complete without reference to their infinite variety of 
colour, which alters from month to month. Whatever may 
be the flowers or shrubs which, for the moment, dominate 
the scene, there is always the general setting of sombre 
olive and lentiscus dotted with grey masses of rock, with 
serrated crags around, sharply outlined against the blue 
sky above. In winter the hillsides are a_ blaze of 
yellow—gorse and broom of various species competing, 
as it were, to excel each one its neighbour. Later on the 
whole scene changes, the hillsides are clothed with crimson 
and white cistus, while the cork trees and deciduous oaks 
lose their dull tints and become vividly green. When the 
absence of scrub permits, the ground is covered with waving 
white asphodel, which blossoms much later in the sierras 
than in the plains below, while other open spaces are pink 
with bright phlomis. 

The foregoing is an all too inadequate attempt to describe 
generally the country where the forerunners of our race 
lived and died, traces of whose mysterious existence I have 
come across so frequently during the last few years. So far 
as I can gather from those who are competent to give an 
opinion on the subject, the great majority of the rock- 
drawings, as well as the fragments of pottery, flints and 
worked stones, which I have seen amid these sandstone 
mountains, are of Neolithic age and are supposed to date 
back for 8,000 to 10,000 years. 

Such being the country, it remains to describe how 
it is possible to penetrate into those remote corners which 
prehistoric man appears to have elected as the most 


desirable and suitable spots to dwell in. As most people 
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DE LAS MUJERES.’’ LEFT PORTION OF PANEL. 


From tracings taken on the spot, reproduced about halj natural size. 


know, there is now a fair road trom Cadiz to Tarifa, 
and thence to Algeciras. From Algeciras this road 
runs northward towards Alcala, but shortly after leaving 
Los Barrios succumbs to the prevailing malady in Andalusia, 





FIG, (V.—PHOTOGRAPH OF LEFT PORTION OF PANEL. 


and apparently “ getting tired,” reverts into its original 
state of a rough mule track. Hence to visit the sierras, 
a horse, mule or donkey is as necessary to-day as ever. 
There are tracks passable for pack animals between all the 





main villages and farmsteads, which in fine and dry weather 
are fairly good. In addition, there are innumerable “‘ veredas ”’ 
or side-tracks, some passable on horseback, others only on 
foot, and whose existence as a rule is known alone to the folk of 
the locality. Some of these tracks have been mainly worn by 
the cattle and flocks of goats pastured on the mountain sides, 
and have been utilised by those whose business causes them to 
traverse the sierras by the least frequented routes. Of late 
years, owing to the great development of the cork trade, some of 
the hitherto almost impassable “ veredas ’’ have been improved, 
and the dense heather and tall gum cistus cut back on either 
side so as to allow donkeys laden with cork to pass along them. 
But since this harvest of cork bark only takes place about 
every seventh year, in the intervals portions of these glorified 
mule-tracks become washed away by the winter floods and 
the cistus growing vigorously across them blots them from 
view until the day comes when they have once again to be 
made ready for use. From all this it will be realised that to 
reach the steep hillsides where prehistoric man dwelt is often 
a difficult and arduous task, and in many cases, although the 
actual distances covered are not great, the condition of the 
tracks is such as to prolong a journey until nightfall and make 
it necessary to sleep out and continue the expedition on the 
following day or days. Lest it should be imagined that I 
claim any special knowledge on the subject of prehistoric 
man and his ways, I may repeat here that it has been my 
very good fortune during the past winter to make many 
cave explorations with the Abbé Breuil, and to hear his views 
and explanations on the habits and customs of prehistoric 
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DE LAS MUJERES.’’ RIGHT PORTION OF PANEL, 


Fiom tracings taken on the spot, reproduced about haif natural siz 


man, which probably few men are as capable of describing. 
Upon visiting these caverns, the first and most natural 
question which arose was why Neolithic man should have 
selected certain caves as suitable for his drawings, caves 
which from their size or shape or general conformation were 
obviously utterly unsuited for regular occupation. Very 
commonly we found one with the stone floor sloping so steeply 
as to make it impossible for any man to lie down and sleep 
in it. Now it was that the Abbé pointed out to me how in 
many cases such caves were in crags above some level space 
in a hollow or natural basin between the surrounding cliffs. 
Here in all probability, he suggested, prehistoric man con- 
structed his primitive dwellings of brushwood and reeds, 
probably much the same as the chosas or dwellings of the goat- 





FIG. VII.—PHOTOGRAPH OF RIGHT PORTION OF PANEL. 


herds of to-day. Further, such retired and remote spots 
had in almost every case a natural spring of water or a good 
stream hard by. The caves above may have been used 
either for the exercise of religious rites or in some in- 
stances as temporary places of hiding from an enemy 
who might raid the small settlements in the valleys below. 
In such speculations the only way to arrive at a reasonable 
conclusion is to accumulate a mass of examples. During 
this last winter we inspected over fifty caverns, either 
with drawings of men or animals, or with examples of the 
mysterious script, and in all probability we visited ten times 
aS Many more caverns without success. Whether in such 
cases there had never been drawings, or drawings had once 
existed and had weathered away, it is, of course, impossible 


to say. But in nearly every instance where we found draw- 
ings in the caverns, there were, close by, suitable sites for man 
to dwell, and in most cases there was also a good spring ot 
water, sometimes within a few feet of the caverns themselves, 
as described in the Tajo Segura in my former chapter. 

Of the many caves visited this winter, the most curious 
of all was one long known to my wild friends in the sierra 
as ‘‘ La Cueva de las Mujeres”’ (“* The Women’s Cavern’’). 
Its remarkable interest is due alike to its site, peculiar 
shape and surroundings, and to the truly extraordinary 
drawings it contains. It lies in a low, rocky ridge, only 
some 600ft. above sea-level, and not four miles in a direct 
line from, and in view of, my dwelling in wilder Spain. 
True, the intervening country of marsh and river, with 
some rocky ridges beyond, impassable on horseback, necessi- 
tates wide detours when approaching it ; but in spite of these 
it is only a couple of hours’ ride from my house on a country- 
bred horse accustomed alike to ford a deep place in a laguna 
or to scramble up a rocky “ staircase’ in the sierra. The 
most effective view of this cavern is from a_ hill- 
top on the far side of the valley in which it lies and some 
500yds. from it. All this portion of the country consists 
of parallel masses of uptilted strata which run with extra- 
ordinary regularity roughly north-west and south-east along 
the escarpment of the sierras facing the Laguna de la Janda. 
These ridges are cut transversely at intervals by deep “ gar- 
gantas’’ or watercourses and, standing on the summit of 
one ridge, one can see in its continuation across the water- 
course this remarkable cavern with a terrace of bright green 
grass in front of it. 

The position of this cavern is a most commanding one, 
for below the grassy terrace the cliff falls sharply to a steep 
ravine, which in turn joins the main watercourse some 2o0oft. 
below. Picking our way through the rocks and scrub down 
to the stream, we mounted the opposite slope and soon 
reached the level of the cave. Access to it on horseback 
at one point is easy enough, and we rode in, and, dis- 
mounting, hobbled our horses, which commenced grazing 
on the rich young grass on the terrace. The cavern itself, 
as will be seen from the picture, is a most curious one, the 
arched roof being so light and thin as to give the impression 
that it must surely lack stability. There are signs that in 
bygone days the roof must have projected many feet beyond 
its present line of frontage. The whole cavern measures 
about 54ft. across its entrance, and is at present 15ft. to 2oft. 
deep; but formerly, before the delicately poised natural 
archway above it subsided, it must have been over 3oft. 
in depth. It is divided into two portions by a natural 
pier or abutment which projects a few feet from the 
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inner wall into the cave. At this poimt there are inter- 
esting signs of prehistoric man’s handiwork, for heaped 
on the green sward and partially buried in it are the 
remains of two ancient walls of rough unworked masses 
of rock and smaller stones, one running across the former 
front or mouth of the cavern and the other from the buttress 
and joining it at right angles, thus dividing the cave into 
two portions of unequal size (Fig. II.). Near the foot of the 
inner walls of both caverns the rock slopes outwards to the 
sandy floor, thus forming a series of rough slabs or seats 
around the rear of ‘the stage.’”’ The highest point of the 
arched roof is some 2oft. above the grass-grown terrace. 
Along the west and southern edges of this terrace the crags 
rise sharply for several feet, making a natural ampliitheatre, 
whence people 
standing or sit- 
ting, could con- 
veniently see all 
that went on 
in the cave. 
Fig. I. is from 
a photograph 
taken from this 
spot. A glance 
at the accom- 
panying plan of 
this cavern will 
perhaps make 
my description 
clearer. It will 
be noticed from 
the “form 
lines ’’ or con- 
tours how the 
terrace, al- 
though on the 
level of the 
adjacent gully 
at its north 
end, at its 
southern end is 
some 2o0ft. 
above it ; hence 
the very com- 
manding ap- 
pearance of the 
terrace, as seen 
from the hills 
500yds. across 
the main ravine 
southward. 
The whole in- 
terna! surface 
of the cave is 
of the delicate 
yellow-white or 
dull grey sand- 
stone already 
Fig. VIII.—Drawing of woman in another described. On 
cavern in an adjacent sierva distant about the smooth 
five miles. Reproduced halj natural size. wall of the 
smaller cavern, 

on the right, and about 3ft. above the floor, are five human 
figures, all most unmistakably women, and all engaged 
alike in dancing. 
They are drawn in the 
dull red oxide of iron 
which abounds in the 
adjacent hills, and are 
about 8in. in height. 
Some are very pale 
red in tint, others are 
very dark. They are 
nearly all full - face 
drawings, and in 
every case the whole 
outline is filled in in 
silhouette fashion. 
On looking at these 
drawings (Figs. III. 
and VI.), which are 
reduced facsimiles of 








/ ’ careful tracings taken 

\/ from the originals, 

the first thing which 

FIG. IX.—SUGGESTED RESTORA- will naturally 


TION OF FIG. VIII. strike everybody 


[July lith, 1914. 


is the extra- 
ordinary 
smallness of 
the women’s 
waists at a 
period when it 
is generally 
believed stays 
were not much 
worn. The slim 
Waists are 
accentuated by 
the very fully 
developed 
figures of the 
ladies. That 
these slim 
waists and fine 
figures were 
drawn intenti- 
onally is proved FIG. X.—A CURIOUS SYMBOL. 

by the fact 

that we found similar drawings in other caverns in which the 
same peculiarity is shown with even greater care. These 
ladies may or may not have worn skirts ; unfortunately the 
rock has weathered away, and so one can only conjecture ; 
but possibly they did not, since in other caverns women are 
drawn without skirts. The second point which struck us, 
and will probably strike everybody, 1s the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the hair or headdress shown in the second figure 
in the left portion of the panel (Fig. III). About roft. to the 
right of the women’s figures, drawn in dark red, there 1s a 
curious symbol of a very similar nature (Fig. X.). This, 
again, is no mere freak, for it has been found repeated 
almost exactly in other caverns, an example of one of 
these being given here in Fig. VIII., which shows that it 
probably represented some peculiar style of coiffure 
then in vogue. As one looks at these ancient pictures, 
obliterated in places by fragments of rock having broken 
away, or at other points almost covered over with rock- 
lichens, the thought naturally arises, what manner of folk 
did they represent? Since all these red pictures are 
drawn in silhouette fashion, there is small chance of tracing 
any details of face and figure not shown in outline. 
Did these pictures represent some hideous race of savages 
of low organisation, or are they of attractive women? I 
have amused myself by making several “ restorations ” 
of what these red-silhouetted forms may possibly have 
represented. Obviously I have nothing to guide me 
in this matter, and it is open to everybody who can 
use a pencil to trace the outlines for themselves, and to 
interpolate whatever female forms they may fancy. But 
there is no getting away from the fact of the fine development 
of the figures of these women or of the smallness of their 
waists. To any who may assert that such small waists are 
impossible and are utterly out of drawing, I wou! ggest 
that their representation does not necessarily prove tha: such 
forms actually existed in prehistoric times, but that they may 
be accepted as a proof of what the artists of those remote 
days (and presumably their less gifted comrades for whom 
they drew the pictures) considered to be the most perfect forms 
and shapes in woman. At any rate, I imagine that most people 
will admit that the women thus delineated thousands of years 
ago are as capable of walking and dancing and of performing 
the ordinary avocations of life as are those we see daily in 
the illustrated advertisements in the papers. The whole 
thing is, indeed, most extraordinary, and it will be interesting 
to see whether any further discoveries will throw any light 
on the subject. That these women were dancing and postur- 
ing seems certain, but whether the dance was a religious one 
connected with some form of worship or was merely a merry- 
making, it is not for me to say. The whole surroundings 
of the cave are most mysterious and possess a weird fascina- 
tion hard to describe, for marvellous as it is to see it by day, 
it is infinitely more so when viewed by night. To visit these 
wild sierras by moonlight is a thing not easily forgotten. 
As the moon rises over the big Zanona sierra, some few 
miles eastward, its rays strike in succession the long parallel 
ridges of grey rock, which seam the dark mountain sides, 
illuminating all the low cliffs facing eastward. Near their 
summit can be seen the white rocks surrounding the Cueva 
de las Mujeres, which itself is thrown into deep black shadow, 
as also is many a recess and fissure along the line of crags. 
In front is the grassy terrace with its fringe of rocks bathed 
in the moonlight. If on such an occasion one could only 
people it for a brief time with the ghostly forms of its early 
occupants and watch them disporting themselves! For 
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most surely these ladies must have danced by moonlight 
while their audience clustered on the glistening white rocks 
overlooking the stage! What sort of welcome a stranger 
who intruded on the scene might have received, alike from 
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audience and from dancers, is a question which opens out 
a wide field for conjecture. But from the little we know, 
or think we know, of the habits and customs of Neolithic 
man, it would probably have been a very warm one ! 





THE ROYAL REGATTA AT HENLEY. 


ENLEY REGATTA for 1914 will long be remembered 
for the complete defeat which the English crews 
entered for the Grand Challenge Cup sustained on 
Thursday. All the crews were beaten, and it is the 
first time in the history of the race that two foreign 
crews were left to fight out the final between them 

It is a poo thing to try to explain away a defeat of this 
kind The Englishmen, as a matter of fact, rowed splendidly, 
and the only explana- 
tion that will stand 
analysis is that the 
German and American 
oarsmen have made 
astonishing progress in 
a pastime which was 
almost a monopoly of 
England till quite re- 
cent years. But per- 
haps it may be as well 
to summarise the 
events as they 
occurred. The Regatta 
opened on Wednesday 
under the most favour- 
able conditions, the 


only disadvantage 
lying in the intense 
heat. Thunder and 


rain-showers had 
visited the Midlands 
and other parts of 
England, but the 
Valley of the Thames 
had so far escaped. In 
the middle of the day 
the sky seemed tv 
threaten a great storm, 
but early in the after- 
noon a_ brisk wind 
sprang up and the 
weather cleared. On 
the first day, the first, 
second and third heats 
of the Ladies’ Chal- 
lenge Cup were rowed, 
eight heats of the 
Thames Challenge Cup, 
and a similar number 
of the Diamond Chal- 
lenge Sculls. In the 
last mentioned the two 
most significant 
features were the ease 
with which Mr. C. M. 
Stuart of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, vanquished 
his Irish opponent, and 
the victory of the 
Italian oarsman, 
Giuseppi Sinigaglia. 
Pinks, the Irishman in 
question, 1s a great 
oarsman and made a 
stout race of it, but 
Sinigaglia, although he 
twice hit the piles, 
easily proved the better 
man. On Thursday 
the first four heats of 
the Grand Challenge 
Cup were fought out 
These heats made the 
worst time that the 
English crews experi- 
enced during’ the 
Regatta. The first 
heat was rowed be- 
ween Winnipeg and 
he Thames Rowing Club. Winnipeg got in front almost at the 
beginning and won by a length and a half. In the second heat 
an equally hard test took place between the Union B.C., Boston, 
and the London Rowing Club, when the Americans won by four 
lengths. In the third heat Harvard Athletic Association opposed 
Leander. The latter got off best, but Harvard rowed well and 
won by a length. Jesus College, Cambridge, remained now the 
sole representative of English rowing, and, after a determined 


struggle, the Germans managed to get in front and won by three 
quarters of a length, so that English oarsmanship was wiped out 


complecely. The fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh heats were 
rowed off in the Ladies’ Challenge Cup, and four heats in the 
Thames Challenge Cup. The first three heats were rowed oft 


in the Wyfold Challenge Cup, the first in the Nickalls Challenge 
Cup, and the ninth, tenth, cleventh and twelfth heats in the 
Diamond Challenge Sculls. On Friday, for the Grand Challenge 
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Cup, Harvard defeated Winnipeg, and Boston proved better 
than the Mainzer crew; eventually on Saturday Harvard won, 
To return to Friday, Caius College and Jesus College were the 
victors in the Thames Challenge Cup, and in the Diamond 
Challenge Sculls Mr. C. M. Stuart and G. Sinigaglia emerged 
victoriously. On Saturday, Leander beat Jesus, and Sinigaglia 
defeated Mr. C. M. Stuart. In each case the struggle was a very 
hard one. 
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THE TWELVE BEST RAMBLER ROSES. 

FEW days ago, when judging Roses at a show with a 
well known Rose expert and nursery grower, we 
started discussing the merits of Rambler Roses. 
Subsequently we drew tip a list of what we considered 
the best twelve, irrespective of the large flowered 
sorts, such as the climbing forms of Lady Ashtown 

and Mrs. W. J. Grant, and for the benefit of others these are given 
below, in what we considered their order of merit. Considering 
the important part that these Rambler Roses now play in our 
gardens, it would be of considerable interest and value if readers 
would send the Editor lists of what they consider the best twelve. 
In making selections, hardiness, freedom from disease, freedom 
of flowering and their general effect in the garden, and, in lesser 
degree when cut, should be: borne in mind. First on our own 
list comes 
American Pillar. 


the foliage being large and glossy green 


Phis is a single-flowered Rose of extraordinary vigour, 
It belongs to the multiflora scandens 


group, was raised in America, and was put into commerce in 1909. The colour 
of the flowers is clear rose, with pale pink centre, set off with prominent 
yellow stamens rhe blossoms are borne in large clusters, and open at the 
end of Tune 


Tausendschon.—This originated in Germany and first appeared in 
commerce In 1907 It also belongs to the multiflora scandens group and is 
exceptionally 
beautiful The 
charming rose 
pink se mi- 
double flowers 
are produced 
in good - sized 
clusters early in 
June and last a 
long time 
Owing to its 
rather soft wood 
it is apt to get 
damaged some 
what in cold 
districts It is 
not so vigorous 
as most ramb- 
lers, but is excel- 
lent for a pillar 

Excelsa. 

\ wichuraiana 
Rose that is 
clestined to oust 


crimson 


Rambler from 
our gardens 
It was raised 


in America and 
sent to this 
eountry in 
1909 It has 
much the same 
habit as 
Dorothy Per 
kins ind il 
rosy 


THE HOARY SPEEDWELL 
bright 
crimson flowers are produced in abundance about the second week in July 
They do not turn blue in the sun 


Hiawatha. 


and sent to us in 1907 


Another wichuraiana Rose that was raised in America 
Its single flowers are bright crimson, and each has 
wr centre. They are produced in large clusters in mid-July, 


The plant is very vigorous and 


a white eye 


and last in good condition for a long time 
easy to grow 

Alberic Barbier.—A French raised wichuraiana that came to us in 
1900, It is a very vigorous Rose, with beautiful glossy foliage. Always 
flowers freely early in June, the buds being yellow, changing to creamy whit« 
with age 

Minnehaha. 
variety closely resembles Dorothy Perkins, but usually the flowers are of a 
It is very vigorous, 


In general appearance this American raised wichuraiana 


more intense pink colour, and borne in larger clusters 
easily grown and flowers about the second week in July. Put into 
commerce in 1905 

Dorothy Perkins.—A wichuraiana Rose that is too well known to need 
description. When sent to this country from America in rgor it caused quite 
a sensation, its beautiful pink flowers being produced so freely about mid- 
July. It is a very good rambler for forcing 

Lady Godiva.—A very charming Rose that originated in this country 
in 1908 as a sport from Dorothy Perkins. It has a vigorous habit, and the 
pale blush flowers are borne in profusion at the same time as those of its 
prototype 

Blush Rambler.—A multiflora scandens Rose that was raised in this 
country and put into commerce in 1903. One of the easiest to grow, and 
always flowers well. The single blooms are blush rose in colour, and are 
produced in large clusters at the end of June. Very vigorous habit. 

Climbing Aimee Vibert.—This was first known as long ago as 1841, 
and is still one of the best ramblers. It has a very vigorous habit, and is 
almost evergreen, the white flowers being profusely borne in large clusters 
at the end of Tune. It is classed as a Noisettc, and often flowers in autumn. 
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Goldfinch.—This is an excellent English raised Rose, first put on the 
market in 1908. The buds are deep yellow, but as they open, about mid- 
June, the semi-double flowers change to white. It grows freely and is not 
subject to pests. Belongs to the multiflora scandens section and is excellent 
for cutting. 

Paul’s Carmine Pillar.—This is classed as a Hybrid Tea, was raised in 
this country, and first sold in 1895. The single flowers are large and bright 
carmine-scarlet in colour, often opening before May has departed. It is a 
beautiful Rose for scrambling over old trees. F. W. H. 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL SPEEDWELLS (VERONICA SPICATA AND 
V. INCANA). 


ON the mountain limestone hills near Llandudno and in 
other parts of the neighbouring counties Veronica spicata grows 
wild and flowers in profusion in July and August. Like most 
of the Veronicas, the flowers are borne in spikcs of blue, although 
there are in cultivation two varieties, alba and rosea, giving a 
wider range in colour. V. incana, the Hoary Speedwell, so 
named from the woolly character of both leaves and stems, 
makes a most desirable companion plant to our native Speedwell 
For the rock garden these two Veronicas are much to be com- 
mended. Both flower at the same season on spikes rising about 
a foot from the ground. They will clothe bare corners in eithe1 
sunny or partially shaded positions, and will continue to flower 
for many 
weeks. Culti- 
vation is ofl 
the simplest. 
Plants may 
be raised 
either from 
seed early in 
the year or 
by division in 


autumn or 
spring. V. 


incana is very 
beautiful by 
virtue of its 
silvery grey 
foliage, even 
when not in 
flower. It is 
a native of 
Russia, some- 


times known 
as VV. neg- 
lecta, with 


which it is 
Ss y nonymous. 
So many 
mountain 
flowers having 
passed out 
of bloom 
make the 
rock garden 
look some- 
what dull in 
late July and 
August, and 
for this reason the flowering of V. spicata and V. incana is all 
the more appreciated. C. @. 


INCANA) IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 


WILLOWS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN. 

I am delighted to see that a good many nurseries now offer in their 
lists of “‘ Shrubs for the rock garden” some at least of those minute and 
fascinating trailers, the high Alpine Willows. For permanently covering 
large stones in the rock garden there are few more attractive plants. Their 
close, leafless mats of wiry growth, hugging the stone, are beautiful even 
in winter, and in spring they are covered with darling baby catkins. 
Those I grow are common to Arctic, Northern and Central Europe, and to 
Russian Asia, and most of them are also found in rocky glens in the highest 
mountains of Scotland. 

Salix herbacea (Linn.) is said to be the smallest of British shrubs, and 
also to be the one which grows nearest to the North Pole. (This fact, in 
my Northern garden, first attracted me to the race.) 

S. reticulata (Linn.) has round, entire, net-veined leaves, and attains 
a height of three or four inches. 

S. retusa (Linn.) does not seem to occur in Britain, and is an absolutely 
prostrate one. Its variety serpyllifolia (Scop.) has much smaller leaves, 
and with me grows better and faster than the last, though I think I started 
with stronger plants. 

S. lanata (Linn.) is the largest, a stout shrub of two feet to three feet in 
height ; but it has the most glorious, daffodil-coloured catkins; erect, like 
those of the common Goat Willow, but quite twice the size, and its leaves 
are of a beautiful silvery grey, and covered with white silky down. 

S. Sadleri (Syme) is, according to Hooker, believed to be a starved 
exstipulate form of the above, and is confined to one single glen in the moun- 
tains of Forfarshire. 

S. argentea is, I believe, a very rare native, and is supposed to have one 
station only—in Northumberland—but I have found it growing in consider- 
able quantities in a boggy moorland pasture only a mile away, among 
thousands of Globe-flowers. M. PEASE, 
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ERE you are, sir! 
Just in time!” 
Whistles were 

blowing, doors were banging, 

a guard was brandishing a 

reen flag. Bobby Savile and his suit-case found themselves 
omehow inside a third-class carriage as the train began to move. 

\s his taxi had deposited him by the booking-office at the exact 

noment when, according to Bradshaw, his train should have 
tarted, it was quite as well, he reflected, that it was New Year’s 

Eve, and that the traffic was disorganised. There were four 

others in the compartment: an elderly clergyman on his right, 

. young clerk on his left, and two ladies, one a hospital nurse, 

opposite. Five is a crowd in a corridor carriage ; moreover, 

he wanted to smoke. He made a movement to rise, and then 
his eye fell on the lady who was not a hospital nurse. 

She was dressed in grey from head to foot. Her motor 
bonnet and chiffon veil were grey; the glove on a small and 
shapely hand was of grey suéde ; so was the shoe on a small and 
shapely foot. The latter he could just see by bending to fidget 
with the lock of his suit-case. She was completely enveloped 
in a heavy cloth travelling coat and thick fox furs, but he was 
sure that she was small and slender. He admired small women. 
She was holding a paper up in such a way that her face was con- 
cealed, and only some wavy auburn hair was visible; but he 
was quite certain that she was young and pretty—perhaps 
beautiful. Bobby wasa susceptible youth. Would she never look 
up? Apparently not. He opened his Punch, which formed as 
good a vantage ground as another, and observed her steadily and 
covertly. It was a forty minutes’ run to his destination: at 
the end of thirty-six minutes and a half—at last—she put the 
Spectator down. Heavens! she was lovely, with a skin like 
apple blossom, and almond-shaped eyes, which, he thought 
(but who could pronounce on so important a point after merely 
a fleeting glance ?), were green. Now she grew restless and 
folded up the Spectator. Could she be getting out at the same 
place as himself ? She was! When the train stopped, and a 
porter appeared at the window to receive her dressing-case and 
instructions, Bobby, listening with all his ears, caught the words, 
‘pale blue motor.” He allowed her to get out, saw her turn to 
the right in the direction of the luggage van, and then bolted, 
suit-case in hand, towards the left and the pale blue motor. 
There it was, drawn up at the station entrance. With the tail 
of his eye he beheld, a little way off, a familiar green car, and 
observed also that its chauffeur had seen him. He dashed at 
the driver of the blue motor. 

‘Is this Mrs. Montgomery’s car?” he asked, well aware 
that it was not. The chauffeur of the blue car denied the soft 
impeachment. 

** Not?” exclaimed Bobby, indignantly; ‘‘ then whose ? 

‘* Mrs. Grainger’s’’ he was told, and fled. As the girl in 
grey came out of the station he was greeting the chauffeur of 
the green car with a hearty ‘“‘ Hullo, William! Could not see 
you anywhere. : In two minutes they 





” 


How is my aunt?” 
were off, and Bobby was telling himself over and over again, 
“She will be at the dance to-night. She is sure to be at the 
dance to-night.” 

He found Mrs. Montgomery prostrate on the sofa. 

‘* No, my dear boy, not the smallpox nor yet appendicitis,”’ 
was her reply to her nephew’s kind enquiries ; “‘ a sprained 
ankle, and not a bad one. But I am afraid you and Dick and 
Gertrude will have to go to the Robesons alone to-night. 
[t is annoying—most annoying—for Gertrude’s first ball, too.”’ 

Here Gertrude, a cheerful young person, interposed to say 

at it did not matter; that mother must not worry; that 
idy Robeson would chaperon her; and that she did not mind 
bit with Dick, and Bobby as well. 

“You will get plenty of partners,’’ said Mrs. Montgomery 

Bobby ; ‘‘ you know so many of the girls about here.” 

““And some of their mammas, too,’’ murmured her artful 

hew ; ‘‘ there is Lady Robeson and Mrs. Grainger and—— ”’ 

** Mrs. Grainger !’’ exclaimed Gertrude in obvious astonish- 
ent, ‘‘ when can you have seen her? She has been in India 

years, and only came back last summer.”’ Bobby blushed, 
t he got through. 

““Oh! I remember her right enough 

he ventured. 


“ 


at children’s parties,’ 
This, fortunately, provoked no comment, and 
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he breathed again. The conversa- 
tion drifted to other topics, and 
family news occupied them till the 
dressing-bell sounded. 

Bobby was not long in finding 
his divinity that night. Indeed, he was aware of her presence 
even before he had shaken hands with his hostess and secured 
his dances with Gertrude. The auburn hair and apple-blossom 
complexion lost nothing of their charm in the bright light. The 
sea green frock set off the lines of the little graceful figure. He 
was certain her eyes must be green. Of the smart, elderly woman 
beside her he had not the smallest recollection. Supposing it 
should not be Mrs. Grainger ? Still, he must try and find out. 
The divinity moved away to settle a dance ; Dick and Gertrude 
were otherwise occupied ; he flew across the room. 

“Oh! Mrs. Grainger—you don’t remember me, I’m 
afraid. ” This was sufficiently obvious; but it was 
Mrs. Grainger all right, which was one mercy. ‘I’m Bobby 
Savile, and I used to see you when I was a little chap. I’m over 
at Moulton with the Montgomerys.”’ 

Now Bobby was a personable youth. He had an engaging 
smile and a clear skin, and his fair hair was neatly gummed 
down. He rowed Two in his college boat, so it may be under- 
stood that, while he was fairly tall, he was also slim. His female 
relatives were fond of saying that he was entirely without the 
Oxford manner; and, whatever they might mean by this, they 
certainly intended to be complimentary. 

Mrs. Grainger looked him over and decided to know him. 
“Fancy your remembering !”’ she said, pleasantly. 

“Of course I remember,’”’ Bobby returned, expansively ; 
then, bethinking himself of the fish he had to fry: ‘ Do you 
know, I don’t see anyone I know here, and my aunt has sprained 
her ankle.’”’ The implication was grossly unjust to Dick, who 
was at that instant hunting partners for him, and he knew it. 

Mrs. Grainger twinkled suddenly. ‘‘ Mabel, dear,’’ she 
said, and introduced Bobby to a girl near by, a creature as tall 
as himself and broad in proportion, as he indignantly thought. 
With a sweet smile he asked for No. 2, and, the transaction con- 
cluded, was beside Mrs. Grainger once more. The lady twinkled 
again. ‘‘ Still some dances left ? I wonder whether “y 
appeared to ruminate. Bobby was absurdly nervous. Would 
she do the right thing this time ? Would she? Then she 
touched him on the arm with her fan, and he found himself 
actually in the presence of the divinity. 

Miss Hunt was naturally somewhat surprised at a demand 
for four dances from an unknown young man, and seemed about 
to refuse it. She looked at him doubttully, evidently with no 
idea of having seen him before, and then an odd expression 
came into her green eyes (they were green), and she handed him 
her programme. Bobby scribbled the letter S in four places, 
received back his own with an enraptured glance, bowed very 
gracefully, and then withdrew to ask several girls whom he 
knew for one dance each. With exceeding skill and much deceit 
he managed to keep an empty space on his programme im- 
mediately below “‘ L. Hunt’”’ whenever it appeared. 

To say that Bobby enjoyed himself that evening would be 
woefully to underrate the case. He was a good dancer, and so 
was Miss Hunt. He was a nice boy, and he amused her. He 
was distinctly presentable. It fell out that he was actually 
able to obtain those four dances that he had not filled up. The 
first time they were eating ices, and as she did not seem to hear 
the bell he did not think it necessary to call her attention to it. 
On the second occasion they were seeing the New Year in on 
the terrace, standing romantically alone together. After their 
third and fourth official dances she acknowledged herself dis- 
engaged, and free to dance or sit out as he chose. Bobby thought 
it highly improbable that so attractive a lady should have been 
allowed to escape without filling her programme to the last 
extra, and was impelled towards the conviction that she was 
cutting dances. He was not unduly vain, but, really, this 
was distinctly flattering! It has been said that he was 
susceptible ; but never before had he been so hard hit. How 
he could have been in the same room with her on previous occa- 
sions and never know it was a mystery that would not bear 
thinking of. She was adorable, and so was her name, Lalage. 
It was actually Lalage. How pretty it sounded. And how 
pretty she was, and how well she talked. 


el 


she 
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“Who is that short, square chap who keeps looking at 
you ?”’ he asked on one occasion, as they went upstairs to sit 
out the latter half of their third recorded dance. 


‘* The man under the clock ?”’ she replied, slowly. ‘‘ His 


name is Graves-Weston.”’ 
‘* Don’t know him,” said Bobby, cheerfully. 


“* Very likely not. He does not live here. He is a cousin 


of the Winthrops.”’ 
‘He is not a beauty,’ 
Have you been cutting his dances ? ”’ 


does he scowl so ? 


‘I don’t think so,”’ replied Miss Hunt, indifferently ; and 


Bobby grinned. 
‘* We shall meet to-morrow at the Winthrops’ ?’ 
eagerly. ‘‘ And you will keep me those six dances ? 
Miss Hunt smiled very sweetly. 


* he asked, 


” 


‘‘ Jove! You have been going it with Lalage Hunt,” 


laughed Dick Montgomery, in the car on the way home. ‘‘ What 
do you think Graves-Weston will say to you ?”’ 
‘* What business is it of his ? ”’ 


‘ Only that it is believed that he wants to marry her. He 
has been dangling for ever so long—she generally stays with 
his cousins, the Winthrops, you know—and no one can think 


why he does not propose. Good match for her. He has a nice 
property in the North somewhere, and she has not a penny.” 

Bobby looked contemptuous. 

Nothing worthy of record happened on the following day. 
For Bobby it was merely a series of tiresome hours to be got 
through somehow before the evening. All things come to an 
end, however, and, after what seemed weeks of waiting, he found 
himself at the top of a tall flight of stairs, shaking hands with 
Mrs. Winthrop. Miss Hunt had not yet arrived, as a quick 
glance showed him. The three moved on towards the ballroom, 
and Bobby placed himself at the door, whence he could command 


said Bobby, with finality. ‘‘ Why 
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a view of the new arrivals. There was a buzz of conversation 


round him, and various disjointed sentences reached his ears 


without penetrating to his brain. 

‘Yes, it is all settled. Been some time over it, haven 
they? . . . Oh! my dear, that was Jimmy. He could 
not make up his mind. No, they did not dance ias 
night. . . . That must have done it. , Jealous) 

Where is Jimmy ? Waiting for her downstai: 
probably. ’ Where could she bz? It was getting lat 
Then at last, and the time seemed interminable, Mrs. Graing; 
swept up the stairs, followed by Miss Hunt, smiling, beautiful 
and the short, stout young man called Graves-Weston. 

“ There is Jimmy, you see ” said the voice behin 
Bobby. There was a mouvement forward towards the pla 
where Mrs. Grainger’s party stood. It was some time befor 
Bobby could penetrate the crowd, but he achieved it at las 
‘“* Good evening,”’ he burst out radiant, “* and which may I have 

‘I am afraid I am absolutely full up,’ said the lady, wit 
her sweetest smile, and she glanced in a way not to b2 mistak 
towards the short young man who had just turned from he 
In a flash Bobby understood: Dick’s words—the beok 
sentences of a few minutes back—Jimmy—jealousy. He turne 
white. With a dazzling smile she continued: “‘ But I could gi, 
you one—in token of gratitude! Shall we say No. 13?” 

It was one of those precious balms that b-eak a man’s hea 
and it acted as a counter-irritant. Bobby’s colour came ba: 
and he played up gallantly. 

‘I am unlucky!” he said, with a slight drawl, and wh 
his relatives would have called a touch of the Oxford mann 
‘‘ No. 13 is full. Alas!” He moved slowly away. 

‘ Gertrude!” he whispered urgently, a moment lat 
‘can’t you spare me some more? May I have No. 13? Ar 
what about the supper dances ? ”’ 





THE CAMPAGNA OF ROME. 


(ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE Roman Campagna has a quality which is unique, 
which differentiates it entirely from any other 
scenery of plain or mountain upon our world’s 
surface. It stirs the imagination ; it either uplifts 
or depresses us according to our mood, and very 

much, too, I think, according to our race and inherited 
instincts and traditions. It has something of the mystery 
of the sea, even where it is bounded by that surging line of 
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Sabine mountains ; above all, it has the immense, the etern: 
tradition of that world-city of past empire and present faith 
which reaches us so intensely when, looking from the high 
ground of Tivoli or the Alban Hills, we see the mighty dome « 


St. Peter’s, a misty mass in the far distance, brooding, as it were, 


over the city which lies scarcely distinguishable at its feet. 
“The Campagna of Rome,” said Gregorovius, “ is 
nothing else than the land of Latium, which is separated 
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from Tuscany by the 
Tiber. From the 
time of Constantine 
the Great the name 
of Latium had fallen 
nto disuse, and that 
of Campania had been 
ised in its place; 
und in the Middle 
\ges this name _ in- 
dicated a great part of 
the so-called Ducatus 
Romanus. Since the 
Middle Ages the dis- 
trict has been divided 
nto two parts, the 
Campagna, which 
omprises the inland 
listrict, and the Mari- 
ima, which extends 
long the sea coast 
s far as Terracina. 
Nature herself has 
livided it by moun- 
tain and plain into 
distinet compart- 
nents. It is divided 
ito three plains. 
First, the Campagna 
round the city, 
watered by the Tiber 
and the Anio, and 
hemmed in by the 
Alban and the Sabine 
mountains, the hills above Ronciglione, and the sea-coast ; 
secondly, the great plain in which the Pontine Marshes are 
situated, bounded on the one side by the Alban and 
Volscian Hills and on the other by the sea; and, lastly, the 
valley of the Sacco, which runs down between the Volscian 
and the Equian and Hernian Hills. 
A glance at any good map, such, for instance, as even 
the one given by Baedeker in his “ Central Italy and Rome ” 
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(page 380), will help us to follow out the geographical divisions 
given as above by the great historian. We shall see there 
Bracciano with its lake on the north-west, Subiaco to the 
far east, on the west the sea-line, and in the very centre 
Rome herself, with the Tiber winding down to her from the 
Umbrian uplands. And the same identification of the 
Campagna with the old Latium, the Latina Tellus (“ Latin 
Land ’’), extending along the front of the Mediterranean 
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for some 120 miles, as with a superficial area of 1,245 square 
miles, has been followed by Signor Cervesaro in his work on 
“The Roman Campagna,” though he uses the Agro and the 
Palude (the cultivable land and the marshes) as expressing 
two essential and very important divisions of this vast area. 
“ The general colour of the Campagna,” says this writer, 
‘is a tawny red, paler where it undulates over the terraces 
of the slopes, greener in the flats where it expands into broad 
meadows, and _ the 
whole wide plain 
from one horizon to 
another is bathed in 
a glorious sea of 
light. It is that won 
derful, mysterious 
light, the ‘ colour of 
the air of Rome,’ of 
which foreign writers 
speak overhead, 
depths of sapphire 
blue which towards 
the horizon melt into 
a limpid opalescent 
haze, where evely 
colour, every vapour 
is etherealised and 
transmuted by the 
dreamy transparency 
of this fairy light. 
Under it the silent 
plain, starred by as 
phodels, to the Greek 
emblems of Hades, 
and flooded by pearly 
reflections, seems an 
Elysian field, where 
time is naught and 
where every reality 
becomes only the 
fleeting aspect of an 
ever-vanishing illusion. ; The sapphire light that 
enfolds it, ennobles it indescribably, seeming to widen 
the horizon, and to open up mysterious, unfathomable 
distances behind its transparent veil. Dreams take shape 
and grow in this 
air.” 
Chateaubriand, 
too, had written of 
this Campagna. 
“From its barren 
soil rises the shadow 
of the great city. 
ow he ee ee 
than difficult, it is 
impossible to describe 
what one feels when 
Rome bursts on one’s 
sight in the midst of 
her lost dominions ; 
she seems to rise trom 
a tomb in which she 
had been laid to 
rest. . . . A host 
of memories press 
in, overwhelming and 
thrilling the soul at 
the sight of this 
Rome which twice 
assumed the domin- 
ion of the world.” 
And, not to dwell 
too insistently on this 
side of our subject 
this mystery of space 
and light, blended 
with the past sense of 
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“which destroys the 
weak, incites the hero to greatness, and is fateful to all ’— 
who has expressed in any language more tersely or more 
intimately the emotion it inspires than our Robert Browning, 
in his ““ Two in the Campagna ” ? 

The champaign with its endless fleece 

Of feathery grasses everywhere ! 

Silence and passion, joy and peace, 

An everlasting wash of air,— 


Rome's ghost since her decease. 
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Such life here, through such lengths of hours, 
Such miracles performed in play, 

Such primal naked forms of flowers, 

Such letting Nature have her way 

While heaven looks from its towers! 


It was natural that these qualities, pictorial as well as 
artistic, of the Roman Campagna should prove an irresistible 
attraction to the painters of landscape ; and, in fact, without 
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going back so far as the days of Claude or Poussin, within 
our own age and in my own experience Poingdestre and 
Arthur Strutt, both of whom I knew in my student days 
at the British Academy of Rome; Henry Coleman, who, 





OF THE CAMPAGNA HERDSMAN. 


only a few months before his recent and lamented death, 
had described to me within the walls of the same Academy 
his own experiences of the romance of life among the herdsmen 
of the Campagna; Onorato Carlandi, who happily is still 
among us in Rome, a genial figure in her art life and one of the 
famous ‘‘ Twenty-five of the Campagna ”’ to whose excursions 
in that magic district I have been invited; Nardi, who is 
well known in this country, and Pazzini, who deserves to 
be better known ; and, lastly, that master of every branch 
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of his art, Aristide Sartorio, whose kindness has placed at CANADIAN GEESE IN 
my disposal a superb set of reproductions from his own 4 J 
studies of the Campagna to illustrate this article—all these 


have been under this spell, have been gripped by this wide NORFOLK. 


desolation with an intensity which no beauty of foliage, 


1 sea, or snow-peaked mountain can seem to equal. PRING, summer or winter, when I visit Norfolk, 

The population of the Campagna is largely nomadic, the Canadian geese never fail me In mating 
though there is a permanent settled race, not very nume- months they are my friends, at other times we 
rous, using a language which is a mixture of Romanesque wage unceasing wartare and the birds nearly always win 


lialect and Abruzzese — the 
vord ** buttero ”’ (cattle- 


iriver), for instance being ‘ + — | q < ' 
corruption of “‘ boum duc- 3 ' > 
or.” The nomadic people : “ he | 
ho come down to the field ' ‘ ot 4 

ork differ very much ” ¥ . cy oe : 


mong themselves according 
» their “ provenance,’’ but 
re largely recruited from 
he Abruzzi. Among them 
he Aquila men (Aquilani) 
re prized as good hedgers, 
he Rieti men, for sowing; 
he huntsmen and _ olive- 
wuners come down from 
mbria and Sabina; and 
hese different nomads, who 
re generically known as 
‘euitte,” keep very much 
o their own clan and _ lo- 
ality, the men of the 
Marches never mixing with 
those of Aquila, nor even 
one village with another. 
They live in miserable huts, 
or caverns, or sleep in the 
open. They are victims of 
the tavern-landlord or store- 
keeper, as from him alone 
they can get the necessities 
of their poor life, and were 
exposed, till recently, at 
any rate, to the ravages ot 
the malaria fever. When 
the work of the land is 
over and harvested’ these 
nomads take their depar- 
ture, and the Campagna 
returns to its wonted soli- 
tude. But only a part of 
this vast tract around the 
farmsteads is under cultiva- 
tion at all. Beyond this 
lie the vast tracts grazed 
over by oxen, horses, and 
buffaloes, and by the sheep, 
who, in the winter are driven 
down to graze on the plain 
and, as summer advances, are 
slowly driven up from the 
scorching heat into the hills. 
In conclusion let me give 
a few words to my illustra- 
tions. Signor Sartorio has 
spent much of his time dur- 
ing the last years in the 
Campagna, studying most in- 
timately its scenery and the 
life I have described. The 
results of his work have found 
expression in a_ series of 
brilliant pictures, a number 
ot which have now been ex- 
ibited in the Venice Inter- 
itional Exhibition; and I 
unk it is not too much to 
iy that the undoubted suc- 
ss these exhibited pictures 
ive achieved is due not only 
to their undeniable artistic 
merit, but also to the fact that 
ey constitute a very precious 
ord of the conditions of a 
e which may before long 
‘ve passed away. 
SELWYN BRINTON. A DEVOTED COUPLE 
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Oftentimes when darkness 
has fallen upon the marshy 
meadows, where I have 
lain in wait for visiting 
mallard, I have heard their 
wild hound-like music as 
they winged their unseen 
way to Redgrave, Riddles- 
worth or Shadwell Lake. 
Occasionally I have seen 
great, grey, ghost-like forms 
drift across the afterglow, 
but, as a rule, the geese 
are wise in their going, 
though foolish in the noise 
of it, and seldom travel 
except when blackness covers 
their movements. The an- 
cestors of these birds are 
aliens — the common wild 
goose of North Artnerica 
but those which I have 
seen and heard know 
nothing of Hudson Bay, but 
are British born and_ bred. 
Tame enough they would 
be if none molested them, 
but once they have smelled 
powder there is nothing quite 
so wary among the crea- 
tures of the chase, and their 
outwitting necessitates 
cunning and patience:  in- 
deed only five I have killed 
in all, yet fifty times I must 
have pursued them. Three | 
fetched out ofa coal-black sky 
when the geese might have 
expected every reasonable 
gunner to be abed, one totally 
unexpected came clean 
over my head when I was 
hustling cock pheasants out 
of a withy bed, and the 
last bird was a wounded 
one that I happened on 
down by the river. Orga- 
nised attacks, too, in plenty 
have I helped to make 
against the geese—all have 
ended in failure save one, 
and then I drove a_ flock 
of the Canadians down a 
long lake and put them over 
two guns that lay in ambush 
at the end. It took half an 
hour’s most stealthy work 
to push those birds three 
hundred yards. 

There must be quite a 
number of these black and 
white geese in Norfolk now; 
I have seen flocks of up- 
wards of sixty at a _ time, 
and most of the large meres 
round Thetford way hold 
them either permanently or 
at _—times. Holkham, of 
course, shelters plenty, and 
I saw a pair nesting on 
Scoulton Mere last spring. 
They are, however, both 
mischievous to other water- 
fowl and untidy in _ their 
habits ; their welcome, there- 
fore, is not always warm, 
or perhaps “ cordial ’’ would 
be a happier word to use 
in this connection, and it 
is not everybody who wishes 
or aids their increase. Like 
other geese, they are great 
grass feeders, and I have 
frequently seen them in the 
meadows by day; in late 
summer they visit the 
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stubbles and their nights they pass 
upon the lakes. Their movements 


sometimes one does not see 

hear of them for quite 

while, then back they 
come, clanging their wild 
chorus down the darkness, 
only when disturbed making 
a change of their quarters 
by daylight. 

To see them on a lake 
or a field one would say, 
here is a farmyard party, 
tame and unafraid. 
Approach and they will 
slowly walk or swim away ; 
increase your pace to gain 
upon them and they will 
not suffer you within three 
gun-shots. Out go the long 
necks, the powerful wings 
go beating ground or 
water, the great _ bodies 
slowly rise, but, when once 
theyareup, theyswing through 
the air with the grace and 
ease and pace of a teal. 
Full-grown birds weigh up 
to fourteen or fifteen 
pounds, and they have a 
six feet wing expanse ; their 
flesh, though dark, is _ ex- 
cellent upon the table and 
the bird is a prize to a 
hungry family. 

Nesting, the Canadian 
loses much of his fear of 
man and, indeed, becomes 
the attacker rather than 
the attacked. The birds 
pair, I am inclined to 
think, for life, unless acci- 
dent destroys the partner- 
hip, and nothing could be 
more faithful and devoted 
han they to each other 

to their nest and young. 

he first is a large affair, 
pentifully surrounded with 
cned twigs, and inside is 
ie great mass of down 
ucked from the breast of 
e mother bird. Snug in 
i¢ depths of this bed lie 
eggs, large and white, 
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and only a glimpse of the 
them is discernible. 
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surface of one or more of 


Once warmth has been established the 


treasures might long be left 
without fear of the life within 
perishing, but I have never 
known the nest of these 
birds vacant for long, and, 
if haply the mother bird is 
not covering her eggs, she 
will not be far away and 
will speedily return and en- 
throne herself if strangers 
approach. And when she is 
sitting her master patrols 
and will turn with hissing 
neck upon intruders, slowly 
retreating the while till he 
falls back upon his mistress 
and his home, where he is 
prepared to dare all for 
their sake. With caution 
and without undue alarm 
one may go close up to 
the birds when they are so 
engrossed, but they will at- 
tack with beak and wing if 
one attempts to touch the 
nest. They get used to 
one in time, but allow no 
familiarities; one bird which 
I tried to feed with biscuits 
cast them away from her 
with disdain. From five to 
eight is the usual number 


of eggs; I have never 
known more than the last 
quantity. The young are 


yellowy, greeny little things, 
and father and mother 
escort them everywhere in 
their wanderings. The nest- 
ing sites chosen by the 
Canadians are often the 
islands of a large lake, 
often a small wood in a 
marsh—they are never very 
far from water of some 
kind or other. The mated 
birds are usually silent, but 
sometimes in the silence of 
the spring nights one may 
hear them “ hcnking”’ at 
intervals across the misty 
dampness of their domain. 
ALAN R. Hatc-Brown. 
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LTHOUGH not one of the older seats in Essex, 
Boreham House may justly claim to be among its 
most elegantly situated. Erected early in the 
eighteenth century, its south face fronts the slopes 
of Danbury Hill and Little Baddow Common, 

seen across the meadows of the river Chelmer, while its 
porticoed facade is set off by a long, rectangular sheet 
of water, flanked on either side by avenues of noble elms. 
The square light brick block with its low wings thus gains 
an added dignity and formal stateliness. The phalanx 
of four times forty-three trees forms what is probably one of 
the finest elm avcnues in the country The missing units 
in a goodly, but, alas! not immortal, company have been 
carefully replaced by Lord Kenyon, who inherited, on the 
death of a cousin in 1912, the estate of his maternal great- 
grandfather, Sir John Tyssen Tyrell 

Boreham House, park, farms, etc., formed a part of the 
New Hall estates until 1713, when the widow of the second, 
and last, Monk, Duke of Albemarle, sold them to Benjamin 
Hoare, son of the rich Fleet Street banker, Sir Richard 
Hoare. He disposed of New Hall (Henry VIII.’s palace of 
Beaulieu), which a grateful people had bestowed upon the 
restorer of the Monarchy, to John Olmius, afterwards Lord 
Waltham, and built for himself the smaller residence a mile 
or two away. But he rifled the older mansion of many 
marbles, doorways, furnishings and pictures with which to 
adorn his new abode. The date of its completion is seen by 


an inscription on one of the lead heads of the water pipes 
on the west side of the house in the stable yard—“ B.H. 1728.” 

Hoare died in 1750, leaving an only son, who speedily 
followed. Boreham House was sold to the Rev. William 
Walford, who let it to one tenant or another. From soon 
after his return to England in 1784 to 1792 it was occupied 
by Sir Elijah Impey, first Chief Justice of Bengal, who was 
impeached with Warren Hastings in the famous seven years’ 
trial, but the impeachment against Impey was soon dropped. 
The legend of his troops of servants has found its way into 
local histories ; but more interesting are the reminiscences 
of his son, Elijah Barwell Impey, who says the happiest days 
of his childhood were passed at Boreham House, where his 
father’s assiduous teaching in the classics was supplemented 
by the exertions of the Rev. W. Trivett, head-master of 
Felsted School, a few miles away. 

It is not, however, with any of these occupants that 
Boreham House is mainly associated, but with a name— 
Tyrell—which is the very oldest in Essex, although for a few 
vears it has been joined to others, Tufnell-Tyrell, and now 
Tyrell-Kenyon. Tyrells have been seated in the county 
without interruption since the Normans came, when Sir 
Walter Tyrell was granted lands at Langham. A remarkable 
procession followed, of twenty-three knights in direct lineal 
succession. The eighth, Sir James Tyrell, married the heiress 
of Sir William Heron, and brought into the family the 
mansion and estate of Herons in East Horndon parish, near 
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Brentwood. Their son, in 1363, imparked four hundred 
acres around it, and for four hundred years Herons became the 
seat of splendid hospitality. Tyrells were Governors of 
Carisbrooke Castle, Masters of the Horse and Treasurer of 
the King’s Household; thirteen were Knights of the Shire 
for Essex, and one, Sir John Tyrell, sat in nine Parliaments 
between r4rr and 1431. They fought under the King of 
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England’s ban- 
ner in many 
fields; the 
name of a 
Tyrell of Heron 
is found among 
the knights \ CLOCK BY BERTRAM. 





made at Tournay “ under his 
banner in the church after 
the King came from Mass,” 
on September 25th, 1513. 
Beside the heads of the family, 
no less than seven branches, 
all springing from the parent 
stem, were distinguished by 
knighthoods ; all save twc— 
Tyrell of Gipping, Suffolk, 
and Tyrell of Thornton, Bucks 

-were resident in Essex. 
These branch lines soon 
became extinct. 

Herons has_ vanished. 
In 1788-89 it was remorse- 
lessly destroyed without re- 
cord or illustration, and the 
building materials advertised 
for sale. The moat and 
four round brick towers re- 
mained. By 1805 two of 
these had disappeared, and 
in the engraving in Britten’s 
“Excursions in England” 
(1818) only one is left. Even 
more remarkable than the 
disappearance of their abode 
is the demolition of monu- 
ments in East Horndon 
Church, for in some very 
interesting wills dating from 
the fourteenth century, each 
as he departed ordained 
that ‘fair tombs should be 
built according honestly to 
their degree.”” An exception 
is the superb incised slab of 
1422 to Alice Lady Tyrell 
and her ten children. There 
is also the pathetic Latin 
inscription to Sir John, the 
Royalist, which records that 
he was “once decimated, 
twice imprisoned, thrice se- 
questrated.”” He died April 
30th, 1675, aged eighty, 
having represented Maldon 
from the first Restoration 
Parliament to his death. 
In his diary he says that 
he had “lost more than 
““ COUNTRY LIFE.’ he left (being no_ small 
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matter) for his loyalty and love to the King, and had 
lived in Purgatory near twenty years.’ His son, Sir John 
Tyrell of Springfield, was created a baronet (1666), and died 
in his father’s lifetime. Four baronets followed until in 
1766 the main line ended in two co-heiresses. Of these one 
married the fifth Earl of Arran, was appointed Governess 
to the young Princess Charlotte, and became a leader in the 
world of fashion, dying without issue in 1832 

In 1809, John Tyrell, the lineal descendant of the old 
Royalist’s younger brother, Thomas Tyrell of Buttsbury, Essex, 
was created a baronet, and this Sir John Tyrell it was who 
purchased the Boreham property and further beautified 
the house built by Hoare. For this purpose he employed 
the well known architect, Thomas Hopper (1776—1856), 
whose employment by the Prince Regent at Carlton House 
was his password to further fame. In Essex he built or enlarged 
many family seats, including Easton Lodge for Viscount 
Maynard, Wyvenhoe Park for J. G. Rebow, and Danbury 
Palace for L. D. Ffytche. He also built Hatfield Place, near 
Boreham, for Sir John’s father. The pediment with Tyrell 
arms in relief was added by Hopper, also the two wings with 
their columns and arches and the balustrade. The gate- 
way to the stables in the right wing is dated, inside and out, 
1827 and 1828. The handsome Palladian porch spanning the 
drive (illustrated in one of our photographs) and the numerous 
round balls, which were made on the spot, were the additions 
of the next owner. Sir John (born 1762) married Sarah, 
heiress of William Tyssen of Waltham House, Herts, and was 
succeeded in 1831 by his son, Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, who 
was the last baronet. He represented North Essex in 
Parliament from 1830 to 1857, and upon his retirement was 
presented by his constituents with the full-length portrait by 
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John Lucas, R.A., which 
hangs over the sideboard in 
the hall. 

Upon his death in 1877 
the estates passed, under his 
will, to his grandson John 
Lionel Tufnell, only son of his 
elder daughter Eliza, who had 
married William Michael, 
second son of John Joliffe 
Tufnell of Langleys; and on 
his death without issue, to the 
heir of his third daughter, 
Sarah, who married the first 
Lord Harlech; her daughter, 
Fanny, by marriage with 
Lloyd, son of the third Lord 
Kenyon, became the mother 
of the present owner. He, at 
the age of five, succeeded his 
grandfather in the title of 
Kenyon of Gredington, and, in 
1912, to the Tyrell estates. 
The oval portrait of a lady 
in the hall is Lord Kenyon’s 
mother; a similar portrait of 
Lady Harlech hangs opposite. 
The girls’ busts over the doors 
are of Lady Harlech and a 
sister. The hall is Grecian 
Doric in style, with panels 
and entablatures surrounding 
the doors. Over the fireplace 
is a beautiful relief represent- 
ing asacrifice to Hercules. The 
bracket clock shown ina small 
picture, is by “ Joseph 
Bertram, watch and _ clock- 
maker to King George,” but 
of this maker no record is 
given in F. J. Britten’s 
“Former Clock and Watch- 
makers,” although a William 
Bertram appears as Master of 
the Clock-makers’ Company, 
1720-1732. The clock plays 
eight dance tunes, viz., “A 
Rigadoon, A Trumpet Tune, 
2 Minuets, A Passpied, The 
Spanish Jigg, An Aire and 
The Granidiers March ”’ (sic.) 

The staircase occupies an 
apartment of its own, entered 
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a staircase lead into the 
- large apartment called 
re “The Saloon,” 

-2 situated over the hall 

‘ and commanding a 

fine view of the orna- 
mental water and the 
avenues on the north 
front of the house. 
From this room the 
principal bedrooms 
are appre vached : they 
contain some elegant 
furniture of the Hep- 
pelwhite and = Chip- 
pendale periods. 
There is a four-post 
bedstead in one of the 
panelled rooms facing 
south. The large 
drawing-room ¢om- 
mands a_ beautiful 
view of the park and 
its lake, which has 
recently been drained 
ana widened. The 
wild garden, planted 
by the late Mrs. 
Tufnell-Tyrell under 
the high trees, and 
the rock walk made 
in the bed of what 
was formerly a ditch, 
are very attractive. 
On this south face ot 
the house an enor- 
mous fig tree is 
trained. Here Choisya 
and Iris stylosa, 
Daphne and spring 
flowers put in a 
very early appear- 
ance. The room is 
hung with old 
crimson brocade, and 
Copyrignt. GARDEN FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ contains some choice 
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by doors from the hall. Its lofty walls are decorated 
with family portraits and busts. Here or elsewhere 
in the house are ‘“ Mrs. Tyrell,’ by Huysmans, Sir 
Timothy Tyrell and three daughters, a small portrait 
of Sir John, who died January 5th, 1766; Captain 
John Tyrell, Sir John Darnal and others unnamed. 
The dining-room is elaborately decorated somewhat 
in the style of Grinling Gibbons, who, however, 
died 1720, before the house was completed. His 
pupils may be answerable for some of the ornamenta- 
tion, which betrays also a strong feeling of the 
French classic revival. The chimney-piece, as 
will be seen from the pictures, is supported by 
caryatids and surmounted by a panel picture of a 
Greek temple. A door supports it on either side ; 
the inner face of the principal entrance to this room 
is highly decorative, also the pillared and arched 
recess fitted with a mirror above a marble slab. 
This also is flanked by two doors. Many of the well 
known symbols of classic design are represented, and 
in particular the hanging tassels of the panel picture 
mouldings, apparently copied from the flower of the 
Garrya, are noticeable. The pictures in this room 
represent the Siege of Troy and views of the Forum. 
Some are said to be by Pannini and by one of the 
brothers Caracci. Others are by John Wootton 
(died 1765), who painted in the style of Poussin, and 
by Albin Burt, R.A. (died 1842). A miniature of 
Sir John Tyrell by Engelhart is in the small drawing- 
room. Over the mantel in the library is a 
curious panel picture shown in the photograph. 
It has now been cleaned, and the dark cap 
crowning the teacher’s head is visible. His robe 
is a rich tone of red, and there is some excellent 


painting about the ancient book of music beneath page at 
his hand. The authorship of this picture, which is : mas 


S,. 7 . - " ’ . a ® i : p . a 
called ‘‘ The Choirmaster,”’ as also that of ‘‘ Androcles oF Tee ee 
and the Lion,” seen in the photograph at the foot of 
the stairs, is unknown. Two doors at the top of the Copyright. UNDER THE PORTE-COCHERE. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
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china. A couple of needlework pictures are interesting ; 
one, worked by Anne Tyrell, 1725, has been recently re- 
stored. It represents a hunt starting from a battlemented 
castle through a hilly wooded park enclosed by palings. 
The deer, the horses, of which one has fallen, the hounds 
and some sheep, are drawn with great animation. The ladies 
watch, the huntsman blows his horn and the chase is hot. 
The other piece of work, dated 1849, represents the Tyrell 
coat of arms—the red hand and the motto, “ Sans Crainte.”’ 
This was borne by the last representatives of the line, but 
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the cri de guerre of the Tyrells of Herons was “ Sans Dieu 
rien.” They were among the few families entitled to use 
a badge or cognizance, a very different thing from a crest, 
and in the old days many must have been the Essex yeomen 
who rallied round the standard bearing the graceful device 
of three slender long-bows interlaced in the form of a knot. 
Lord Kenyon tells me he surmises it to have been a play 
upon the name—Tirailleur. CHARLOTTE FELL-SMITH. 

The Country Home Article next week will be Old Houses at 

the Cape of Good Hope. 





WINDSOR 


3y OSWALD 


Windsor Castle: An Architectural History, by Sir William H. 
St. John Hope. 2 vols., and portfolio of plans, (COUNTRY 
Lire, 6 guineas net.) 

E have waited over long for the great book of 
Windsor Castle 
been feeding the press with heavy meals of their 


Che historian antiquaries have 


manuscript All up and down the country 
the topographers are at their patient work ; 
the history of the church and parish of Little Owlsbury-on- 


CASTLE. 


BARRON. 
of Windsor Castle was planned. Parker of Oxford, whose 
‘“‘ Introduction ”’ still introduces to the study of Gothic architec- 
ture, and George Thomas Clark, the railway engineer and iron- 
master whose leisure was given up to eager study of castles, 
were to be editors together. Mr. Buckler was to make the pictures 
for Orlando Jewitt’s delicate graving. They are all dead now, 
the antiquaries and the artists, the Queen and the Prince Consort 
who approved their plan. Little save Jewitt’s wood blocks 
and a collection of prints and drawings came to Sir William's 





THE MOUNT AND HENRY 


the-Wold stands up in quarto volumes on the shelf ; the remote 
upland manor house has its monograph on broad paper, with 
plan and elevation and appendix clotted with documentary 
evidence. You may read the chronicle of the little almshouse, 
and the whole story of the ruinous chapel is printed in ten times 
more space than Dugdale could spare for a mitred abbevy’s de- 
scription. But, until Sir Willliam St. John Hope’s long-expected 
book came in, we waited for a proper book of Windsor Castle, 
chief house and seat of kings. 

There is no doubt that this is the book and the proper 
book, these two mighty volumes with their case of plans beside 
them. No other than Sir William could have done the work. 
He is alone for his curious knowledge of English history in stone 
and brick. He is our Viollet-le-Duc without the Frenchman’s 
treacherous imaginativeness. He is the heir of the Rickmans and 
the Parkers, but with all the new lore of an exacter archzxology 
added to the inheritance. Yet he has been twelve years at his task. 

The book began in a project of the Victorian fifties. Before 
Mr. Anthony Salvin, the architect, had brought his admired 
skill to the bad business of botching and destroying antiquities 
which had escaped the Georgian peril, an Architectural History 


THE THIRD’S TOWER. 


hands when King Edward VII. commanded that the history 
should go forward. But the half century of delay was well 
for the work. In 1857 the new-built Record Office opened 
its doors in Fetter Lane and began to sort out the rat-nibbled 
bundles that had come in from the White Tower of London, 
from the Stone Tower of Westminster, from the King’s Mews at 
Charing Cross. Out of those records, sorted, calendared, 
accessible, has been raised this history of a Royal castle 

It is a history of stones, a chronicle of masons rather than 
But the stones of 
Windsor are stones that cry out. This castle was not set up 
like a pyramid and left to endure the ages. It grew like a thing 
of life, has suffered change and chance, good and ill, a lively 
piece of changing England. It has risen with kings and decayed 
with dynasties: its masons and tilers, its carpenters and lead- 
workers and glaziers wrought history. 


a chronicle of kings, the story of a fabric. 


For Windsor has been royal since its story began. The 
town that lies below the castle is not Old Windsor but New 
Windsor: it is the gathering of houses that came, courtier-like, 
about the King’s house, on land that was of Earl Harold’s manor 
of Clewer. Old Windsor likewise, two miles away from the 
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PAUL SANDBY’S DRAWING OF THE MIDDLE AND LOWER WARDS. 


site of New Windsor, was also a place of kings in its day. There 
had Eadward the Confessor his timber hall and chamber under 
the low thatched roof, his kitchen, stables and barns at the edge 
of the forest. We know that a Canterbury abbot was hallowed 
in the chapel of that rustic palace : if we take Henry of Hunting- 
don’s word for the story of King Cnut and the sea-tide we might 
take it also for his legend that when Harold was serving King 
Eadward with the cup at a Windsor feast, the wicked Tostig 
kept pulling his brother’s hair. That King Eadward gave 
away Old Windsor to his new-built abbey church of Westminster 
is proved by better evidence. He had been a sportsman in his 
day; he had hunted in the Berkshire forest. But a mightier 
huntsman came to Windsor by way of Pevensey and Hastings. 
The long Norman shields hung in Windsor hall; King William 


was in no mind to leave a place which, as he put it, ‘“‘ seemed 





THE HUNDRED STEPS 


suitable and convenient by reason of the nearness of the water 
and a forest fit for the chase and divers other things therein 
that are proper for kings.”’” On the morrow of the Conquest 
he could make an easy bargain with the abbot of Westminster : 
The abbot had two Essex manors, and Domesday Book records 
that “‘ King William holds Windsor in demesne.”’ 

His sons after him lay in that forest lodge. The red-faced 
King who died a buck’s death kept a Christmas and an Easte 
at Old Windsor. There is record of the first Henry’s Courts 
there. But spade and axe had been at work on the high ground 
away by the river. It is written that, at Whitsuntide in 1110, 
King Henry and his men were at home in the New Windsor. 
There is no more of the Old Windsor hall: the history of New 
Windsor and the castle has begun on a half hide of land taken 
in Clewer. 


AS SANDBY SAW THEM. 
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From the first the 
castle had the name of 
Windsor from the hall 
that was its old neigh- 
bour There is little 
doubt that it was raised 
by the Conqueror, one 
of the many strong- 
holds that he made ; 


S 
wardens of his new- 
won realm. Domesday 
names it “ the castle in 
Clewer.”’ It was a link 
in the chain that held 
London fettered; it 
guarded the waterway 
between London and 
Wallingford. Safe in 
his castle of Windsor, 
the King could deal 
with the kingdom's 
business, watch 
London, and ride out 
to the near greenwood 
for his sport among 
those tall deer that he 
loved “‘as though he 
were their father.” 

Yet we have no 
word of William's 
doings at Windsor. 
Doubtless he would lie 
at Old Windsor and 
ride over to choose and mark out the site for his castle; his 
reason for the bargain with the abbot is in the words of a man 
who knew the neighbourhood. But the new castle of his building 
can have been no more than the great mount, ditched by heavy 
spade-work in the chalk, rising up between the two courts, the 
upper bailey and the lower bailey, to east and west. There would 
be a timbered tower on the mount, with a stairway to its doors; 
the two baileys would be closed within palisades of timber. 
Yet it was not the axe but the spade that wrought the first 
castles; the earthwork was the first defence, even as it has 
come to survive all other fortifications. In the Bayeux needle- 
work you see a gang of men with spades; straggling capital 
letters tell you that William, leaning there upon his lance, has 
ordered them, not to “ build,’’ but to“ dig "’ a castle at Hastings. 
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THE CASTLE IN 1578. 


All contemporary chronicles showing nothing, you can make for 
yourself such another picture of the beginning of Windsor Castle. 
Such another gang delve into the chalk on the high ground, 
some of them, it may be, sullen Englishmen pressed for the work, 
Berkshire men who had loafed in merrier days about the old 
King’s barns and stables at the forest’s edge. Beside them stands 
the new lord of the English, gripping the spear of the new 
knighthood that is riding over England. 

That word “ donjon,”’ the Norman’s word for the tower on 
the mound, has come, in English speech, to be dungeon, a prison. 
The tower of Windsor was a prison before it was a king’s 
dwelling. Its first prisoner was no Englishman, but a Nor- 
man Earl of Northumberland. Robert of Mowbray, son of 
a turbulent stock, tricked out of his castle of Bamborough, 
was dragged wounded 
from the church 
at Tynemouth and 
carried southward to 
Windsor, the King’s 
rebel, to lie in his bonds 
until, old and blind, he 
was allowed to put on 
a monk’s gown. Some 
say that he lay thirty 
years in his prison cell. 
If so, and if he had any 
loophole for peering 
out, he must have seen 
the Windsor work go 
forward until Henry I. 
came up the hill to 
keep his Whitsuntide 
in his own new build- 
ings at the castle. 
Henceforward the 
King’s lodging is in 
the upper bailey; he 
hears Mass in a new 
chapel where, in 1121, 
he marries the Duke of 
Brabant’s daughter— 
‘no woman so fair in 
the middle earth.” 
But so late as 1153 
the treaty of Wal- 
lingford significantly 
names the Tower 
of London and 


EDWARD II. the Mount of Windsor : 
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Windsor is not yet up in stone to match with Gundulf’s famous 
work at London. 

That same treaty of Wallingford made the lad Henry, 
son of the Empress, heir-expectant to Windsor and to England. 
In a year’s time he entered upon his inheritance, the first of our 
fourteen Kings of the Devil’s brood from Anjou. From his days 
onward the history of Windsor may be taken from those records 
which, after so many perils and chances, lie safe and dry in the 
Fetter Lane house. From his age it is the history of a castle 
of stones. The rolls tell of squared stones carried to Windsor, 
of roofing lead brought from the Cumberland mines. Oaken 
palisades and beams ot timber begin to give place to more enduring 
stuff. The King’s dwelling was rebuilt and fenced with stone ; 
the great tower rose on the 
mount. Before the black year of 
1173, when the western world 
seemed coming in arms against 
King Henry, when all his lands 
boiled with rebellion, Windsor 
Castle, in the care of the Loyal 
Lucy, stood up harnessed with 
masoned walls and towers. That 
restless *King, whose throne 
was a saddle, did not sleep 
many nights in his chamber 
within the upper bailey. But 
Windsor had become one of the 
chief of his fortresses, a padlock 
on the realm. Its strength was 
tried for the first time when the 
Count of Mortain’s rebels were 
sieged in it for two months by 
King Richard’s faithful men. 
Records are here to tell how 
bridge and gate and chamber 
were broken and _ fired in 
Windsor’s baptism of war, yet 
the castle was never to be 
stormed in fair fight. It gave 
its proofs again in 1216, when 
Engelard of Cygony, “a man 
well tried in warlike work,” 
held it three months for King 
John against the Count of 
Nevers and the barons of Eng- 
land, with all their battering 
train of stone-hurling artilleries. 
When King John’s son reigned 
in his stead, the staunch 
I:ngelard was still Constable of 
Windsor, accounting for the 
rebuilding of walls and the 
repair of the houses within them. 

Under Henry III. money 
was spent freely upon Windsor, 
a castle and a palace. New 
walls and towers rose: you 
can still see the line of the 
western wall with the three 
towers built for Henry of 
Winchester. Other artists 
worked beside the architect 
Master Jordan the enginec1 
made the great trebuchet, so 
that, in the next siege, the 

castle should fling back stone 
for stone. At last the accounts 
begin to take the bzight colours 
ot the Middle Ages of romance. 


The Holy Apostles are pictured in the King’s Cloister; thi 
chapel has a Mass-book worth a hundred shillings. There 


is the beginning of the luxury of privacy so far as a 
medieval king and his household might ever know privacy. 
More chambers are divided off and wainscoted; the new 
chamber next the Queen’s is green painted with golden stars ; 
in the King’s hall there is a seat adorned with the image 
of a king holding a sceptre. The glazier makes glass windows 
of imagery. A gable window of the Queen’s chamber is painted 
with the Root of Jesse. We can guess at the fate of that rare 
window’s blues and reds, for on St. Dunstan’s Day in 1251 was 


the great storm o1 Windsor. A chronicler gives you the picture 
of that day of wrath when the oaks crashed down in Windsor 
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Forest, when the Queen, huddled in her chamber with her children 
and servants about her, saw the chimney stones cast like powder 
upon the hearth. The accounts do not help out the story. 
Whatever harm was wrought by the dreadful storm of 1251, 
another chronicler can call Windsor of twelve years later “ that 
very flourishing castle, than which, at that time, was not another 
more splendid within the bounds of Europe.”” It would seem 
that the first of the Edwards, most famous castle builder that 
he was, took over Windsor sound and fair within and without : 
he left no mark upon the work 
makers of Windsor. 


His grandson is the next of the 


Edward of Windsor was born within the castle walls. Among 


all our kings he is type and figure of the old knighthood He is 


its 
iff 


“oe 


te 


¥ 
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ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL : KAST END. 


splendid and lavish, a master of hawk and hound, a swordsman 
and a juster who will venture his body fearlessly, a prince 
courteous and debonair, hard-hearted and pitiless. He loved 
war beyond all things, and next to war the image of it. Froissart 
is the historian for this King, who would have a Round Table 
at Windsor with three hundred knights about it, “ in the sam¢ 
manner and condition as the Lord Arthur, formerly King of 
England, appointed it.” That Round Table, founded with 
the swearing of knightly oaths, with breaking of lances, with 
kissing and dancing and feasting such as never had been, is 
a dim thing over whose ceremonies the antiquaries wrangle. 
After Crécy and Calais we hear no more of it. But anothe1 


knightly device was more enduring. At Windsor in 1348 was 
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founded, doubtless on some day of justing and pageantry, the 
most noble Order of the Garter, whose twenty-five knights should 
hear Mass in a chapel served by a college of canons. All through 
the long reign of Edward of Windsor his works are pushed 
forward—the timber-work of his own lodgings is changed for 
clean stone, he builds a belfry tower and new gatehouses and 
ranges of many chambers for clerks-and laymen. 

Another Edward, as sumptuous in his fashions, wrote the 
Edward IV founded the 
glorious Chapel ot St Henry VII 
brought the chapel work to an end and rebuilt as a Lady Chapel 


next chapter. ‘the rose of Rouen,” 


George in the lower ward 


that which had served as the first chapel of the most noble Order. 
Also he 
work, of 


built out from the royal lodging a stately tewer-like 
** Nor,” 
Leland, ‘‘ has his son, Henry VIII., the flower of Kings, however 
For in the 
first year of his reign he built from the foundations, of squared 


which much remains. writes the courtly 


many Britain ever saw, deserved less of Windsor. 


stone, the great gate by which there is the entry into the area 
of the first castle.’’ 

That is the end of the history of the castle’s growth. The 
history of the Royal Palace of Windsor goes on ;_ it is not wholly 
a pleasant history for those who love ancient towers and walls ; 
the story of the old stronghold’s age and feebleness goes with it 

After a 
reign, her Windsor house was decaying and ruinous 


Elizabeth's 
When at 


dozen parsimonious years of Queen 





THE VAN DYCK 
last the surveyor saw the first thousaid pounds of her money, 


there was great need for it masonry was very ruinous and 
ready to fall,”’ timber was rotting fast. 


rebuilt the chapel of the 


\t great cost the Queen 
royal lodging, nothing of which now 
remains Her new gallery is now part of the royal library. 
She made stonework of her father’s north terrace, set stone bridges 
in place of drawbridges. By that you may sce that there was 
no more thought of holding the castle against armies. 
well for Windsor. No royal garrison held it for King Charles. 
Therefore there is no tale of “ slighted walls;”’ 


up by a charge of powder : 


This was 


of towers heaved 
the Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth entered it without any sieging and mining, and dwelled 
at times in this castle which holds the coffin of the 
died before the Whitehall. We 
“ Prospects’’ of Windsor as it was to be 


King who 
have Hollar’s 
seen before Charles II. 


windows of 


ordered the great changes. It may have been, as Mr. Evelyn 


noted in his Diary, ‘exceedingly ragged and _ ruinous.” 


Nevertheless, Hollar’s bird’s-eye view shows us a rare sight 


that we English shall never see again—a great castle, many- 
towered, authentic history upon history in every stone of it; 
the Tudor work unspoiled, the medieval work all true stuff, 
the beautiful fancy of it unbotched by the shamming tricks of 
the restorer. 

If you know your Thackeray, you cannot read the story 
of Charles II.’s doings at Windsor without being reminded of 


ROOM. 
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Mr. Barry Lyndon’s pretty changes in the castle of Hackton, in 
Devonshire. Like Mr. Barry Lyndon, the wandering heir of 
three kingdoms did not come home with taste for the Gothic. 
““We have therefore,’’ runs the warrant of 1675, ‘‘ thought 
fit to pull down and alter in several places the outwalls and other 
the buildings in our Royal castle of Windsor, for making our 
apartments and lodgings there more convenient.” Mr. Barry 
Lyndon called in that ingenious artist, Cornichon ; King Charles 
called in Signor Verrio and M. Coussin, Mr. Gibbons and Mr. 
Phillipps. There was a mighty plastering and painting and 
gilding before this castle and house and tomb of dead kings 
was made a fit lodging for the lightness and brightness of Madam 
Gwyn and the Portsmouth. Mr. Hugh May and Sir Christopher 
Wren did their best with buildings which were hard to shape 
into nice conformity with the Restoration modes. You cannot 
make a good clean job of Italianising a barbarous great castle 
of the Middle Ages; Sir Christopher would not sully his plans 
with Gothic absurdities. Therefore, as a critic has put it, “ he 
seems to have devised the unhappy expedient of obliterating 
character flattened the 
down the knocked out 


all architectural whatever.” He 


old walls; he pared towers; he 


two old windows, setting in their places neat ranges of 
round-topped openings. Si monumentum requiris—look at 
Hollar’s picture of Windsor, then at Kip’s view in 1709, 


and curse Sir Christopher Wren for an obstinate pedant 
King William III. planned 
Anne 
all but laid out a new garden. 
But for a hundred years Windsor 
Castle was left to moulder 
gently. * The hath 
woven her web in the palace” 


more changes; Queen 


spider 


staircases and chambers fell out 
of repair; plaster dropped from 
the dingy ceilings. It was no 
longer a house for a_ king; 
George III. and his Queen and 
his brood of unmarried Prin 
cesses found homely lodgings 
A few old 
ladies and gentlemen lived like 
respectable bats and owls in the 
outer towers; in the Round 
Tower lived the girl who showed 
the few sightseers all that Time 
and the moth had left of Re- 
storation splendours. Windsor 
schoolboys played “‘ tag ’’ in the 
great courtyards, “follow my 
leader ’’ on the 
cricket in the park. 
Then began the last chapter, 
in some ways the most disas- 
trous, 


outside the castle. 


terrace and 


Kings and Queens had 
let Windsor drop to decay, had 
pulled dow nold work and built 
new, had done with Windsor at 

their liking. Dut never until this last chapter had the architect 

been called to falsify the record of the walls. When James Wyatt 
set to wo-k in the last year of the eighteenth century it was 
understood that he was to make a tasteful Gothic job of it. 

Antiquaries might have had Windsor in their minds, as well as 

Lincoln and Hereford, when they cursed James Wyatt as the 

Destroyer. But his work was stopped when the old King’s 

wits failed. He was dead and his nephew stood in his shoes 

when King George IV., a sovereign with a Beckford’s extravagant 
fancies, was taken with a desire to make his old castle worthy 
of anew King. By Royal authority Jeffry Wyatt, Gothicising 
his own surname into Wyatville, took ‘‘ Windsor ” for his motto. 
The castle as he left it might have answered the courtesy ; there 
are points of view from which you might well salute it as “‘ Wyat- 
ville.” All the upper ward was replaced and remodelled by 
him; he made sumptuous Georgian Gothic of it all; he was 
lavish with his machicolations and his battlements. An admiring 
critic bids us remark that, before he came, the Round Tower 

“ looked squat and mean”; it was, in fact, much the same 

as when its engines hurled stones among the rebel barons; it 

was out of humour with the new Wyatville magnificence. Very 
handsomely Mr. Wyatville made a new tower of it, raising it 

thirty-three feet in the air, ‘ crowning it,” of course, “ with a 

machicolated battlement,” and Windsor was quite ready to 

receive King George [V. Edward Blore and Mr. Salvin followed 
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in the neat Wyatville tradition ; Sir Gilbert Scott lent a hand 
in his turn, adding the Victorian touch. Old barbarism was 


refined : walls fretted with ages ot history were refaced; a 
clearance was made of Denton’s Commons and Crane’s building 
and many another antiquity that marred the tidiness of the 
new work. 

Yet in spite of them all the bones of the ancient castle, 
cradle and tomb of kings, are there in that vast pile of stones, 


and Windsor, seen from over the winding shores of Thames, 
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is yet the noblest of palaces. All the history of its work is in 


this monument of a book: sound archeology in the text; 
Jewitt’s rare wood blocks beside the wonde-s of modern 
process work that give you Paul Sandby’s water-colow 


drawings, Hollar’s copper-plates, and Windsor as a fifteenth 
century pen sketched it at Phat 
such a record as this made by Royal 
command vouches to us that there shall be no more Gothicising 
in Windsor hold. 


the edge of a pedigree 


book should have been 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

O give anything its exact and appropriate name ts 
the most difficult of tasks. There are thinkers 
who aver that each living person and every dead 
thing has a name, and only one name, by which he 
or it should be called. Searching and fumbling for 

this is a familiar habit of mind among ail of us, and in conse- 
quence many curious superstitions have become attached 
to the word “name.” To give a proper name to a book 
requires cleverness and sympathy, and a kind of art as well. 
We thought this very strongly in regard to Mr. R. P. Cowl’s 
book, which he calls The Theory of Poetry in England: Its 
Development in Doctrines and Ideas jrom the Sixteenth Century 
to the Nineteenth Century (Macmillan). The book, it is true, 
is intended for students, and the description is not inexact, 
but it is forbidding from the general reader’s point of view. 
Poetry is in itself delightful, but a theory of poetry is apt to 
be as dull as any other explanation. In a less intellectual 
region, who but a professional cook wants to know the articles 
out of which a delicious pudding is compounded? The 
palate of the diner, working without any attention to the 
rules, is the best test. To do Mr. Cowl justice, he has not in 
reality attempted anything so dismal as an explanation, but 
has performed the more charming and interesting task of 
gathering together certain choice fragments of criticism 
ranging in date from the early part of the seventeenth century 
to the nineteenth. In fact, some of it goes even further back. 
The result is to give us a book that will be of the very greatest 
assistance to students in enabling them to apply adequate 
tests to their own likings and dislikings. The older 
criticisms passed into the minds of the generation who first 
heard them, and thence have been transmitted down the 
ages so that they are the seed of modern thought. True, 
they have been modified and extended so that the voice that 
speaks to-day occasionally seems to differ altogether from 
the accent that reverberates across the centuries, yet both 
are true, and are, indeed, the same. That is the justifica- 
tion for this book. By collecting these critical documents 
and arranging them in their due order the author has succeeded 
in his aim “ to exhibit in selected documents the historical 
developments of the general theory of poetry.’ He begins 
with the theory of poetic quotation, and goes on to deal 
with poetry as an imitative art in the Aristotilian sense. 
Imitation of Nature occupies a great number of his pages, 
but this was rendered necessary by the fact that he first 
had to define what Nature in this sense means. M. Metchni- 
koff would at once declare that we are ourselves a part of 
Nature and cannot escape from her; that, in fact, there is 
nothing unnatural. But this is to take the word too literally. 
Bishop Hurd is more practical when he defines Nature as 
“the known and experienced course of affairs in this world.” 
In discussing this the writers adduced appear to be in con- 
siderable doubt as to the meaning of the word “ fiction.” 
Obviously, they confound fiction with falsity. One knows 
by experience that there is no story more certain to be untrue 
to life than that which is ostentatiously paraded as being 
founded on fact or being true to fact. The imaginative 
writer is seldom true to any particular fact, but he must be 
true to that Nature which Bishop Hurd has so aptly defined 
as ‘the known and experienced course of affairs in this world.” 
The modern use of the word “ convincing,” so widely and 
mechancially applied to all forms of art, is but a repetition 
in a new form of Carlyle’s dictum that fiction “ or idle falsity 
of any kind was never tolerable.” The editor is so conscious 
of this that he has headed one of his sections, Natural Fiction, 
and many of the writers he cites show, if they do not state, 
their idea to be that the best poetry is the most “ veigning.” 
He follows this with a chapter on Supernatural Fiction, 
and it would be interesting to examine at length the theory 
advanced. It seems to be evident that imaginative literature 


which deals with an unseen world does not lose charm 
thereby. Even children do not believe that there is any 
truth in the fairy stories told to delight them. Yet a well 
trained mind revolts strongly against any improper use of 
the supernatural element. An extremely interesting section 
is that devoted to External Nature. Byron ranked descrip- 
tive poetry as among the lowest branches of the art, but it 
is perfectly certain that some of the most beautiful poetry 
ever written is descriptive. Take, for example, Milton’s 

The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renown’d, 

But such as at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Decan spreads hcr arms 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 

High over-arch’d, and echoing walks between : 
The most beautiful passages in Shakespeare are without 
question those of pure description. It is unnecessary at this 
time of day to re-quote such passages as that which tell of the 

daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beauty, 


or the reference to the sky studded with « patines of bright 
gold,” in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.’’ Here the fire of his 
imagination makes the most beautiful thing in Nature more 
beautiful, and it has the melting power of fancy that fuses 
the picture in such lines as : 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye. 
Of moderns, Wordsworth possessed this power most highly, 
and not unworthy of Shakespeare himself are such lines as : 


Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods 


It is not the description that imparts charm to that line, 
but the power of rendering the atmosphere of high summer. 
Properly enough, Ruskin’s disquisition on what he called 
“the pathetic fallacy’ finds a place here. As so often 
happens, however, Ruskin finds the name for a disease and 
yet fails to make a true diagnosis. We give one of his 
instances and the comment : 

The spendthrift crocus bursting through the mould 

Naked and shivering, with his cup of gold. 

This is very beautiful, and yet very untrue. 

thrift, but a hardy plant ; 


The crocus is not a spcnd- 
How is it that 
we enjoy so much the having it put into our heads that it is anything else 


its yellow is not gold, but saffron. 


than a plain crocus ? 


The criticism here was not worth making. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who wrote the lines, made an arresting verbal 
picture which we can all understand. To protest that the 
crocus is not a spendthrift and that its cup is not of gold, but 
of saffron, is to betray a literalism from which a man in 
Ruskin’s position ought to have been exempt. If we turn 
to the chapter on Translation, we can see the origin of the 
widely spread doctrine of to-day that translation is in a sense 
an iniquity. No one can render into another language 
the aura of a great poem. The greatest poems have to be 
translated at intervals in order to meet the requirements 
of each generation. Chapman’s ‘“‘ Homer”’ is a great work, 
so is Pope’s ‘“* Homer,” but we venture to say that neither 
appeals so strongly to the English reader as the prose transla- 
tion of Butcher and Lang, which, though couched in archaic 
or Biblical language, is nevertheless suffused with the senti- 
ment belonging to the time in which it was made. The sections 
devoted to Subject Matter, Metre and Versification, Functions 
and Principles of Criticism, tempt greatly to comment and 
extract, but we must forbear and content ourselves with saying 
that a close perusal and study of this book will enable anyone 
to distinguish with far more certainty between poetry which 
is ephemeral and poetry which is enduring. It is in its 
unostentatious way a studious and excellent little work. 
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THE FINAL OF THE INTER- 
REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT. 
HIS was the best, as it 

was certainly the 

most interesting, 

game of the season 

There was the dash 

and vigour that always charac- 
terises the best Service polo. It 
is no exaggeration to say that 
the sustained pace _ recalled 
International polo No faster 
game has ever been played on 
the Hurlingham ground. From 
the first moment to the last the 
game was in doubt, and the 
interest of the huge crowd was 
breathless [The King and 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
and the Duke and Duchess of 
feck were in the Royal box, 
to which Lord Roberts was 
summoned by the express com- 
mand of the King. I have never 
seen so many people at Hurling- 
ham since the last International 
match \ great game was ex- 
pected. The rst Life Guards had 
done well throughout the season 


They were a team of strong 


pale e Py: 
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hitters with great pace, and exceptionally well mounted. Their Guards. Indeed, the promptness and horsemanship of Mr. 
defeat of the 15th Hussars made a great impression on those Leatham’s “riding off’’ was one of the features of the 
who saw it, for that team is one of the best of the season, although game, and to a_e great extent neutralised the advan- 
they are, perhaps, a little short of practice together. The tage undoubtedly possessed by the Life Guards in Major 


12th Lancers had had their 
difficult game earlier in the 
tournament, when they met the 
zoth Hussars. Of the tie with 
the 16th Lancers I will write 
presently, as it has an im- 
portance outside the limits of 
any particular tournament 
The Life Guards were the older 
team—Lord H Grosvenor, 
Captain J. J. Astor, Captain 
G. Miller Mundy and Major 
E. H Brassey They were 
mounted on ponies’ which 
showed both power and breed- 
ing, and were all very much 
of a sort—ponies with great 
stride and of the racehorse 
type, which has always held its 
own at polo since the days when 
we used first to look to the 
racing pony both in England 
and in India for polo. The 
12th Lancers’ team was Mr. 
E. H. Leatham, Captain T. R. 
Badger, Mr. B. G. Nicholas and 
Mr. R. Wyndham-Quin. This 
team also was very well mounted. 
Their ponies appeared to be 
somewhat smaller and more 
compact than those of their 
opponents, but if anything they 
were as fast or faster, and per- 
haps a shade better schooled. 
It was rather difficult to say 
exactly where the superiority 
lay, but the impression left on 
my mind after the game was 
that the 12th Lancer ponies 
were rather the quicker to turn 
and sharper in getting into 
their stride. Although the 
lighter team, the Lancers ‘‘ rode 
off’’ better than the Life 
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Brassey’s back play, and in the superior weight of them- 
selves and their ponies. 

When the game started, which it did immediately after 
the arrival of the Royal party at four o’clock, the Lancers were 
the favourites. The Life Guards made the better start. I 
think that the Lancers (three of whom had met with accidents) 
were feeling the effects of their falls. All polo players know 
that after a fall it takes some time to play off the stiffness, yet 
the player will often as the game goes on come on to the top 
of his form. This was the case with the Lancers. At first they 
were below their form. At the end they played the game of 
their lives. For beautiful combination, clever strokes and 
brilliant riding off I have seldom seen a finer display even on the 
Hurlingham ground. The Lancers more than fulfilled my 
forecast made last year; but at first the game went against 
them. The Life Guards were the heavier team; they were the 
stronger hitters; their control of the ball in long strokes was 
better than that of their adversaries. 
failed to complete their runs and, indeed, showed some of the 


The Lancers constantly 
English gift for missing “ sitters."”, Anyone may do this at times, 
but it is a pity to make a habit of it. At all events, the Life 


Guards established a commanding lead. But about the fourth 
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Nicholas and Mr. Wyndham-Quin was a good deal above their 


handicap. The Lancers were notably effective with those 
half strokes which Captain Lockett used with such effect in the 
recent Test Matches. In the end the Lancers won by 


8 goals to 6, the last goal being struck as the bell began to ring, 
but before the umpire’s whistle sounded. li is noteworthy that 
neither the winners nor the runners-up had ever won an Inter- 


regimental. There was only one umpire, Major Blacker, but he 
did his part admirably. It was no light task in such a game to 
umpire right through. The play was fast, often brilliant, and 


the combination good, but it was not faultless. The ground 
was soft and cut up badly. The winners were not so certain as 
they ought to have been in front of goal, and this will tell against 
them in the Coronation Cup next week, when they will have 
to meet the Old Cantabs the Cavalry Club, the Old Etonians 
{the best goal-hitters of any team now plaving) and the England 
team, who may, however, not ve at their best so soon after their 
return. 
THE 12rn LANCERS wv. 16rnH LANCERS. 

There was a great deal of talk at Hurlingham about an 
incident which marked this tie in the Inter-regimental semi- 
finals. Mr. Brooke of the 16th Lancers, knocked over the 


THE LAST CHUKKER: A GOAL FROM A_ DIFFICULT ANGLE. 


period the Lancers began to find their game and to creep up, 
until the score stood at five and six all, and the excitement of 
the spectators was breathless. This interest was kept up to the 
end, and when Captain Astor, who played well throughout, made 
the sixth goal in the seventh period we all wondered what 
would happen. But we had already noted that the Lancers 
were staying better. Captain Miller Mundy, who had played 
well in the earlier stages, began to tire and consequently to 
miss. Captain Mundy is a player with an excellent style 
of play, and a method of near-side shooting along the 
boards which recalls to my mind the brilliant play of 
Captain R. Ward of the Royal Horse Guards. But there is 
no doubt whatever that splendidly as the Life Guards played, 
the Lancers were the better in team play. Mr. Leatham 
was remarkably good all the time. The way in which he 
responded to the order “‘ Ride your man ”’ 
in good polo. On one occasion, at a critical point in the game, 


was an object-lesson 


he dashed forward in response to his No. 2’s order, ‘‘ Ride your 
man,’’ pushed the heavier player off the ball, and then again, 
in response to the order ‘“‘ Take the ball,”’ got on to it without 
hesitation or pause. Captain Badger showed himself a great 
No. 2, and may rank with such players as Mr. Freake, Captain 
Cheape or Mr. R. Grenfell in that position. The form of Mr. 


12th Lancers back accidentally. Mr. Wyndham-Quin was unable 
to go on. The penalty for knocking out an adversary is that 
the offending team can be called upon to withdraw any man 
designated by their opponents. The captain of the 12th Lancers 
asked that Captain Bellville might retire. The game then went 
on with three a side. The 16th could not have won in 
any case; as it was the 12th enjoyed a very easy victory. 
For this the 12th have been severely criticised, such 
epithets as ‘‘ unsportsmanlike”’ flying about freely; but I 
contend that they took the only possible course. When a 
regiment has made sacrifices to win the Inter-regimental the 
captain has no right to give anything away. It is not his to give 
A victory over the 16th was fairly certain; an easy one 
would increase their chances. The 12th took the right 
course. It is true, of course, that the mishap was an accident, 
but it is not possible to acquit offending players in such cases 
of want of care. Polo is dangerous; the rules are framed and 
penalties inflicted with the express purpose of reducing danger 
to a minimum, if not observed, they are worse than useless. 
The fault lies in the way the rule is enforced and strengthens the 
opinion put forward in these columns that all appeals and claims 
for penalties should be taken entirely out of the hands of the teams 
playing and that the umpire should be sole arbiter in such matters. 
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THE RANELAGH HUNT CUP FINAL. 
It is wonderful how seldom we find a weak point in the 
handicap, but on Saturday at Ranelagh, it was obviously asking 


too much of the Vale of White Horse to give thirteen goals to 


the East Essex team, who had the assistance of some good soldier 


ETON 


HE Eton and Harrow Match to many Etonians and 








Harrovians is the one match of the year; to those 
who have not had the advantage of being educated 
at either of these schools, it is a society mayonnaise- 
of-salmon, ladies’-dress sort of affair; while some go 
and see it mainly because they hope to find some budding 
cricketers good enough to represent thcir University or even 
the Gentlemen There are many, however, to whom the 
interest is so intense that to look on is such a strain on the nervous 
system that they cannot face it. Ifa tight match is in prospect, 
they prefer to go away at the end of the third innings and gnaw 
their finger nails in an agony of suspense at a distance of twenty 
miles There have been many close finishes, and it may interest 
some to read my memories of two fine matches in 1870 and 1885. 

In 1870 Eton were the best batting side, but I always thought 
that the Harrow bowling was distinctly superior to that of their 
rivals. Macan that year was an excellent bowler, and his 
bowling took ten wickets for fifty runs, while Eton had really 
to rely on Tollemache, whose bowling in the second innings 
did more than anything else to win the match. 

Eton batted first, and the total was above the average for 
those days, the three highest scores being Rhodes, 31; Rodger, 
$1; and Pickering, 35, none of them University players. Rodger 
played the best innings, and was out, unluckily bowled off his 
body ; and Rhodes was very careful, batting all but two hours 
for his 31 runs. Pickering went for the bowling with some 
vigour, but he was the only player who did, and the Harrow 
bowling was never collared; nevertheless, the total was con- 
sidered fairly satisfactory. When Harrow went in Clifton started 
the bowling in great form, clean bowling Law and Lucas and 
getting Crake caught for only 23 runs; but then Baily and 
Walker took the score to 127, a very long stand for those days. 
Baily’s great innings stands out as the batting feat of the match, 
and may be ranked with those of Maitland’s in 1862, Tritton’s 
in 1863, Buller’s in 1864 and Ottaway’s in 1869; yet, strangely 
enough, he was a total failure that year till he found his 
form the previous Saturday in the old Harrovian match; 
indeed, he was asked to resign his place in the eleven. 
Clifton was a fair, slinging fast bowler, but few cricketers stood 
punishment with less equanimity, and Baily’s hitting to leg I 
can remember as if it was yesterday. Walker was soundness 
itself, the bowling was in a complete knot, and Eton were in a tight 
place till Tollemache came to the rescue by clean bowling both 
batsmen, and the score was 128 for five wickets. This stand of 
Baily and Walker is historical, and should never be forgotten by 
Harrovians, as it certainly never has been by Etonians. Wallroth 
played well, and was boobied out by Harris, the batsman backing 
up too far and the bowler putting the wicket down. Early next 
morning Harrow were out, and Eton, owing to the batting of 
Longman and Tabor, looked as if they were going to win the 
match with tolerable ease. The match was not stopped by the 
rain that fell for half an hour, but all of a sudden the Harrow 
bowling came with a rush, and this, in the first place, was due to 
Openshaw, who was an old-fashioned, fast underhand, eighteenth 
century sort of bowler. Sometimes he bowled sneaks, but not 
always, and he bowled Longman for 37 and caught and bowled 
Rodger, and having effectively played his part, made way for 
Macan and Rivett Carnac with his lobs, which were of excellent 
quality. The Eton batting collapsed utterly; the whole side 
was out for 151, and considering the strength of the batsmen 
and the fine start, it was a fine feat of the Harrow bowlers. Four 
wickets were down for 134, five for 142, six and seven for 143, 
eight for 144 and nine for 145 

Harrow only wanted 136 runs to win, and the Eton Eleven 
went out to field with the apparition of Baily before their eyes, 
and now began a struggle of the most Titanic type. Joe Clifton 
began with a wide, Law and Lucas hit up 22, and both were out 
at 35. Baily was now in, and his brief innings, while it lasted, 
was indeed one ‘‘ glorious hour of crowded life.” Joe Clifton at 
once favoured him with four balls to leg, each of which was sent to 
the boundary, but he then sent a skyer to Tabor at mid-off, and 
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players from the 2oth Hussars. It cannot be said that the 
Vale of White Horse team tried very hard ; if the others were above 
their handicap, they were certainly much below theirs on Saturday. 
The handicap will always be a difficulty to civilian teams until 
they realise the fuil extent of their weakness in hitting goals. X. 


HARROW. 


H. LYTTELTON. 





the few seconds the ball was in the air was indeed a time of really 
appalling tension, and Mr. Dupuis’s face was astudy. The catch 
was made, and Tabor for some minutes was as pale as a ghost. 
For the rest of the match Tollemache was the great feature, 
and grandly did he rise to the occasion. Five wickets were down 
for 47, but Walker and Openshaw made a stand; but against 
follemache’s bowling and splendid fielding Harrow had to 
fight desperately hard for runs. Walker played admirable 
defensive cricket, and the two brought the score to 82, 
when Ridley came to the rescue and made a fine caught 
and bowled off Openshaw. Then Walker and Macan played 
well, and very slowly put on 14 runs, and with the two batsmen 
playing really sound cricket, Eton had a terribly anxious time. 
Tollemache at the exact psychological moment clean bowled 
Walker, and Dury was caught and bowled by Ridley, but the 
last hope for Harrow went when at 114 Macan was bowled by 
Tollemache, and finally Parbury cut the longest of long hops 
bowled by Clifton, straight to Harris’ hands at third man, and 
Eton won the match by 21 runs. A grand finish and a real 
match in every sense of the word. 

The match of 1885 was a peculiar one, and the bowling on 
both sides asserted itself after having reccived very severe 
treatment. Play began each day at eleven, the weather was 
fine throughout and the match was over just two minutes before 
seven. Eton were quite satisfied with their first innings of 265. 
Philipson, after being missed early, played well, and an injudicious 
run out had probably a great effect, but, of course, the enormous 
stand of Crawley and Watson made this match remarkable. 
The first Harrow wicket went down for 4 runs at half-past four, 
and then the Etonians for two hours and a half had to bring all 
their bowling forces into play for no result, except runs to 
Crawley and Watson, and when stumps were drawn 219 runs 
had been made for one wicket. It was excellent batting, Watson 
being the freer hitter, but neither gave a chance, and both bowling 
and fielding were steady. Bromley Martin was always good ; 
he kept the batsmen quite on the defensive, and his analysis 
of 253 balls for 88 runs and six wickets was very good. The 
strange fact of the match was the way in which on the first day 
batsmen were absolute masters of the bowling, only eleven 
wickets falling for 484 runs, while on the second day it was the 
exact opposite. Twenty-six wickets could only make 352 runs, 
and the wicket wore well all the time. Eton lost the match 
owing to their weak batting in the second innings, batsman after 
batsman getting out when they should have been getting set, 
and it cannot be said that the bowling was in any way remark- 
able. Without being a collapse the batting was of a negative 
character ; there were not many failures, but neither was there 
any real batting. 

Harrow only wanted 93 runs to win and an hour and fifty- 
three minutes to do it in. Many left the ground and, after 
the matches of this year, 1910 and 1911, nobody should do this 
again, whatever the state of the match may be. Bromley Martin 
(slow right) and H. W. Forster (slow left) did practically all 
the bowling, and as near as possible won the match. Batsmen 
could not force the game and only 13 runs came from twenty-two 
overs, and at 24 Dent and Crawley were both out and Butler 
and Watson were in. Neither was a slow player, but forty 
overs had only realised 32 runs when Watson, the chief hero of 
the first innings, was clean bowled. It looked to me as if he 
had become aware that the rate ~ scoring was so slow that a 
drawn match was a possibility, for he jumped out to Forster 
and was bowled. There then remained fifty-three minutes 
to get 61 runs, and a free scorer was wanted, and the time brought 
the man in the shape of Butler. He played confidently 
and well, and selecting the right ball to hit, brought the match 
to 20 runs to win, time running desperately short. It was 
very likely impossible for Butler to win the match by himself, 
but he found an invaluable comrade in Young. Young drove 
Brand for 4 and Bromley Martin for 3 and 4, and the two won 
the match with two minutes to spare, Butler making the winning 
hit amid incredible excitement. 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE LARGE LARCH SAWFLY (NEMATUS ERICHSONI). 

ITHIN the last ten years this fly has emerged 

from obscurity, so far as the British Isles are 

concerned, to occupy a very prominent position 

among injurious forest insects, and its ravages 

have been the source of so much uneasiness to 

people who are responsible for the maintenance of larch 
plantations that, in order to assist in its control, it has 
been scheduled by the Board of Agriculture as a notifiable pest. 
Its devastating propensities have been recorded on several 
occasions in the past, for in the early years of last century it 
caused great losses among larch woods in several European 
countries, while its activities in the United States of America 
and in Canada about thirty years ago were the cause of grave 
concern to the forestry officials of those countries. Until 1906, 
however, the majority of foresters in the British Isles knew little 
or nothing of the insect and its habits, but in that year attention 
was directed to the defoliation of a large number of trees in 
certain larch woods in Cumberland, and the cause of injury was 
found to be the insect under notice. It had been present during 
several previous years without causing any very noticeable 
effects, but between the years 1906 and 1912 an epidemic stage 
was reached, and a large acreage of trees was affected. At first 
the pest appeared to be confined to Cumberland, bur it was soon 
reported from various parts of the South of Scotland, No:thumber- 
land, Westmorland, Wales and other districts. During the last 
two years there have been signs that the severity of the attack 
is on the wane, but a lack of vigilance on the part of the forester 
would probably result in the further spread of the insect. The 
presence of the fly is apparent by the wilted appearance and 
browning of the leaves, while in some cases the trees may be quite 
defoliated by the end of July. By a careful examination of such 


trees in July, the greenish yellow caterpillars may be found feed- 
of activity is during July and 
Mature flies are to be found early in 


ing, for their greatest period 
the early part of August. 
June, when the 
female deposits her 
eggs usually in two 
rows, about the 
points of the young 
shoots. For some 
little time after 
hatching, thecater- 
pillars are 
scarcely visible 
to the naked eye, 
but they grow 
rapidly, and in 
the course of a 
few weeks attain 
their full length 





it has been the custom for fishermen to visit the islets at that 
season and to kill the young animals for their valuable skins, 
with the result that there was a certain prospect of the animal 
soon becoming extinct in British seas. An article in the Cornhill 
Magazine of 1913 by Mr. Hesketh Pritchard describing the 
slaughter of the seals attracted the attention of a Member of 
Parliament, and it is satisfactory to know that in May last a 
Bill for the protection of the grey seals was read for the third 
time and passed in the House of Lords. In future there will be 
a close time for the animals from October 1st to December 15th, 
so that the young ones will now have a reasonable chance of 
escape. 
“THE ANNALS OF APPLIED BIOLOGY.”’ 

Naturalists throughout the Empire will welcome the first 
number of ‘“‘ The Annals of Applied Biology,’’ which has been 
published by the Association of Economic Bivlogists. The 
Association was founded ten years ago with the object of enabling 
people interested in the practical applications of biology to 
meet in annual conferences. Few people realise how great is 
the progress made in applied biology in the Overseas Dominions 
in the last twenty years, and how vital to the success of all tropical 
industries is the work that is being done in connection with 
agriculture, horticulture, animal breeding and other industries 
in which investors at home are interested. This is equally true 
as regards this country, and people are now beginning to realise 
that continued success in these industries depends on scientific 
research. It is hoped that by the publication of the journal 
the objects of the Association may become more widely known 
and the results of their labours may be more usefully distributed 
‘* Notes on the Green Spruce Aphis,” ‘‘ Pollination in Orchards ” 
and ‘ Caterpillars Attacking Oaks in Richmond Park” are 
among the articles of the first number, and their titles are 
sufficiently indicative of the useful work that is being done. 
The Council of the Association includes many distinguished names, 
and the hon. secretary, Professor H. M. Lefroy of the Imperial 
College of Science, 
will furnish par- 
ticulars to anyone 
interested in the 
work ot the 
Association. 


VITALITY OF 
TROUT. 


In COUNTRY 
Lire of February 
14th, under the 
heading of “A 
Little Devonshire 
Trout Stream,”’ | 
described a small 


of three-quarters brook in’ which 
of an inch. I am accustomed 
They are then to fish. During 
grey-green or B. Browne. THE LARGE LARCH SAWFLY DEPOSITING EGGS. Copyright the winter I 
yellowish green noticed that 
in colour, with black heads. Each one has ten pairs of legs, three herons, which had evidently come up from the Teign 


the three front pairs black, the others similar in colour to 
the body. Pupation usually takes place during August, 
but in late seasons it may extend into September. The pupz 
appear as small, brown cylindrical bodies about half an inch 
in length, and may be found beneath moss and other litter 
under the trees. The mature insect is almost an inch across 
the wings, the body being scarcely half an inch long. The fore- 
part and the extreme tip of the body are black, while the inter- 
vening space is of a reddish brown colour. Trees of all ages are 
attacked, and while those which are in enfeebled health are often 
selected by the flies for the initial attack, others are soon affected, 
and large woods have been denuded of leaves in the space of a few 
weeks. This, occurring over a period of two or three years, 
either kills the trees outright or seriously injures them. For the 
first week or two of its life the caterpillar is content to eat small 
portions of the margins of the leaves, but as it advances in age 
becomes very voracious, and the whole leaves are eaten. Various 
suggestions have been advanced for dealing with the pest. 
Spraying with poisonous mixtures has been advocated, but except 
in the case of small trees, spraying is impracticable. There can 
be little doubt that the best means of keeping the insect in check 
are the encouragement of natural enemies such as parasitic flies 
and caterpillar-eating birds, and the systematic searching of 
plantations in order that an outbreak may be discovered and 
dealt with in its early stages. When but a few trees are attacked, 
the caterpillars can be removed by hand-picking or other means. 
Some good may also be done by collecting and destroying the 
cocoons in winter. W. D. 


THE GREY SEALS BILL. 


Excepting the whales, the largest and one of the most interest- 
ing of British mammals is the grey seal (Halichzrus grypus). These 
animals breed on a few rocky and remote islets off our northern 
and western shores. The young are born during the autumn 
months, and for at least three weeks after they are born they 
are left utterly helpless on the rocks. For many years past 


estuary, were in the habit of raiding my stream. After some 
trouble I managed to shoot one of the trio, but the other two 
were too alert to give a chance of getting within range. On 
April 2oth | caught a trout which bore lamentable witness 
to the damage being done by the remaining herons. ‘This trout 
was a lanky, large-headed creature, which, no doubt, supple- 
mented its legitimate diet with small trout. It measured 
16}in. in length and weighed 1lb. 20z. Behind the right eye 
there was a great raw, recently inflicted wound, which exposed 
the whole of the hinder part of the eyeball. The heron’s beak 
had evidently entered the top of the head behind the eye, and the 
trout’s struggles had caused the point on which it was impaled 
to break out sideways. How the fish could swim about and 
retain its appetite after such terrible injury seems wonderful. 
When hooked, the trout showed no particular lack of vitality, 
though, of course, it did not fight with the go and dash exhibited 
by better-conditioned fish. Big-headed, lanky brook trout, 
which have begun to fall off, and prefer little trout to more 
respectable food, behave when hooked more like a tench or a 
fat roach than a typical Salmo fario. Once in Shetland I caught 
a three-quarter-pound trout which had escaped from a cormorant. 
In this case there were scars on both sides of the trout’s 
body, one made by the upper, and the other by the lowe1 
mandible. FLEUR-DE LYS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


EARLY MIGRATION OF STARLINGS 
To tHe Epiror or * Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—On Friday and Saturday of last week, July 3rd and 4th, hundreds of 
starlings passed over this district, moving rapidly South. They had evidently 
come from over the Scottish border fifteen miles away, and it is possible that 
they were the birds which had been nesting in Edinburgh or some Scottish 
town. The birds were moving at a good height and at a speed of about 
forty-five miles an hour. This is the first Southern migration of any bird 


that I have so far observed during this season. Last July a solitary starling 
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made its appearance at the lodge at the Forest of Gaick, 1,500ft. above sea 
level, and remained for several days roosting just above the front door.— 
Seton Gorpon, Otterburn Tower, Northumberland. 


LOCAL NAMES OF BIRDS. 
To tue Epiror or “ Country LiFe 


Sir,—In reply to enquiry re name of heron—* craigie.” In Scotland the 


full name given very generally is “‘ The lang-craiget heron "—+.¢., the 
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long-necked heron—and “ craigie” for short. “ Lintie” and “ heather 
lintie"’ is erroneously given in some places as a name for the meadow 
pipit. I have never heard it so applied myself, the name “ heather 
lintie” in all my personal experience having been correctly applied 
to the twite. But some years ago a writer was quite insistent that the 
name was applied to the pipit, and, if I recollect aright, in connection, 
too, with being foster-parent to the cuckoo. I think this was in the northern 
parts of England.—J. A. Harvie-Browne. 





WHAT IS THE BEST ASPECT FOR HOUSES? 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The present spell of hot summer weather seems a good opportunity 
for drawing attention to what is, I venture to think, a mistaken principle 
in designing and planning houses. I refer to the general practice (I had almost 
written fashion) of planning so that all bedrooms and living-rooms may face 
south Almost every architect tries to get as many rooms as possible with 
this aspect. The result is that such bedrooms are like ovens at night. This 
is especially the case when walls are thin, but even when they are built hollow 
the external surfaces are so heated by many hours’ exposure to the sun’s 
rays that they heat the air round the windows these still evenings and make 
our rooms stifling until the cool of the morning. After all, what is the advan- 
tage of having the sun shining into rooms when they are unoccupied, for that 
is what results from a south aspect. South-east would be better, but east 
better still, for then we should have the morning sun to cheer us as we dress, 
and he would be off our bedrooms during the heat of the day, and so we should 
go to bed at night in cool, comfortable rooms. The case is not so very different 
as affecting sitting-rooms In theory people love to have the sun shining 
into their rooms. In practice they draw curtains and blinds as soon as 
a ray of sunshine enters their windows. Housewives will not let the sun fade 


! In weather such as we have just now, to live in 


their carpets and curtains 
1 room facing south is the height of discomfort, while south-east or south- 
west are only a little better. There appears to be some idea abroad that 
a room is not healthy unless the sun can shine intoit. Of course a room should 
be open to the full light of Heaven, but any aspect than a southerly one would 
be just as healthy and certainly much more comfortable. Let anyone consider 
how often he has been inconvenienced in a room with a southerly aspect, 
and then whether he has ever felt the want of sun when in a room (of course, 
with an equally good outlook) with another aspect. Our forefathers in 
medieval times almost always placed their houses so that they had their 
principal windows and rooms facing north-east. They firmly believed that 
a southerly aspect bred evil vapours and ill-humours (I cannot lay hands 
on the exact wording of the phrase at the moment).—NaTHANIEL LLoyp. 

[Our correspondent’'s objection to rooms facing South falls to the ground 
if properly constructed window shutters are used.—Ep.] 


FELL FORESTS OF THE PAST 

To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—In at least three of our Lake Country dalcs there are ancient proverbs 
concerning the former abundance of timber. In Troutbeck they say that at 
one time a squirre| could pass from Threshthwaite Cove down to Windermere 
Water without touching the ground In Legburthwaite the story runs that 
the little tree dweller necd not leave its airy causeway from the foot of 
Helvellyn right down to Keswick, whence forests clothed the land down to 
the mouth of the Derwent at Workington. In the Duddon was (and maybe 
still is) the saying that “a con could pass from Wrynose top to Millom 
Castle,” from a pass of 1,270ft. down to sea-level. The other day, passing 
through Wrynose, it was noticed that the peat-cutters had turned over quite 
a few bits of old wood, birches, probably when in growth 3in. in diameter ; 
and by the side of Hard Knott Castle, a Roman camp just beyond the valley 
on the other side, is lying a trunk, about 8ft. long and, even in its ruin, gin 
thick, which has recently been excavated. On Buttermere Moss, about 
1,750ft. up, there is a peat deposit full of birch timbers, and again, at the 
foot of Codale Tarn, 1,500ft., in the neighbourhood of Grasmere, the little 
stream has denuded quite a number of tree roots. Nowadays the tree-line 
in the Lake Country is not so greatly elevated, though the larch, in untidy 
plantations, struggles up to over 1,oooft. The obvious explanation is, of 
course, a change, probably very gradual, in the climate, but as another factor 
the former prevalence of mining in the mountains has been quoted. For 
this there are two eras and methods to be considered. The first was the mining 
by the monks of Furness Abbey. They dominated, by their minor houses, 
the whole territory, and were most keen in their search for iron, of which there 
are many outcrops in the dales. The monks even went so far afield and so 
high as the top of the Pike of Blisco, in Langdale (2,300ft.), and the mine in 
Ewer Gap (2,500/t.), near the summit of Bowfell. These were mere surface 
deposits of hematite, but of so high a grade as to be almost pure metal. The 
ore collected here was carried in the first instance to a smeltery in Langdale, 
and in the second to a series of mills near the foot of Langstrath These 
smelting hearths were supplied with charcoal made in the near-by woods, 
and, no doubt, some considerable destruction of timber took place. The 
second era of mining activity, that of the German miners who in Queen 
Elizabeth's time opened out the lead and copper industry, certainly made 
great havoc in the more wooded dales. The accounts of parts of this 
enterprise, which are still extant, show most definitely that in a few years 
the supply of charcoal from Borrowdale entirely failed, then its offshoot dales 
are mentioned and dropped ; Wythburn appears awhile, and then the supplies 
from far-off glens beyond Ullswater are drawn upon. There is much, 
indeed, to say for the theory that the mining industry, with its long-continued 
demand for charcoal, caused the cutting-down of the Lake Country forests 
primeval, but the theory fails to account for the absolute bareness of the 
upper fells, where the peat deposits prove that wood must have at some time 
been plentiful—W. T. P 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE CLOTHING OF PLAIN HOUSES.” 
To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Your charming paper, Country Lire, is to a large number of people 
who live in suburbs and towns quite as welcome and interesting as to those 
who lead the much to be envied “ real country life.” It has fallen to the 
lot of many, to whom this existence would be a constant delight, to be com- 
pelled, owing to profession or business, to live in or near the busy towns ; 
and, except for brief holidays, be shut out of the quiet peacefulness of the 


country-side, with its pure air, gardens of prolific growth and the ever- 
varying scent of fruit and flower, as the seasons come and go. Since I was 
a small child somewhere at the back of my mind was a dream of some day 
living in an old-fashioned creeper-covered country house. So far this is 
still a dream, for we live on a hillside, certainly surrounded by fields, but 
with a great expanding view of tall chimneys and town dwellings in the 
valley Our house is most modern, with six large bay windows, all exactly 
alike, a massive, tall, pillared porch reached by a flight of broad stone steps, 
a real Victorian type. To those of your readers who have similar homes 
it may interest them to hear how we are trying to beautify a background 
which at first seemed hopeless. As the aspect is north-east and exposed 
to all the winds that blow, of course we have much difficulty with many 
plants; but the good old-fashioned ivy is gradually doing wonders, so far 
as the outward appearance is concerned. As the porch is somewhat high 
in proportion with the rest, we are allowing the large kidney ivy to run on 
the walls each side of the entrance right up to the roof, but only half the length 
of the bay windows on the ground. A strict watch has to be kept, as it 
encroaches quickly and kills and smothers other plants. The broad, glossy 
leaves seem to give breadth and subdue the high effect of the pillars. At 
the corners of the house we have other kinds of ivy, the fine finger shaped 
and the golden leafed; at the back another variety, which has already 
covered a great proportion of the stone walls. In a few years our house 
should be almost clothed with a beautiful soft green and gold dress. To 
give a touch of colour and warmth the two bottom windows have white boxes, 
in summer filled with scarlet geraniums, white marguerites and yellow 
calceolarias; in winter, crocus, arabis, narcissus, gold and bronze wall- 
flowers. On rustic frames either side the entrance are being trained beautiful 
dark purple clematis. It was seeing pictures of lovely creepers grown in 
the country—page 939, Country Lire for June 27th—that made me think 
this note might be acceptable.—GERTRUDE BAKER. 


DO ROOKS PAIR FOR THE NESTING SEASON OR FOR 

LIFE ? 
To tHe Eprtror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
S1r,—Three years ago my boy got a young rook at school and brought it 
home with him. It was clipped in one wing at first, and lived here in the 
garden, becoming quite tame. We shut it up every night in a cage and let 
it out in the morning. In the spring of the next year it collected sticks in 
its cage by way of an effort at nest making, and the next year the same ; 
but this last spring it took to going off with the other wild rooks for the day, 
always coming home at night. Eventually it was evident that it had mated, 
the mate coming about the garden with it, and at length, in some cold 
weather, was persuaded by our rook to come and feed with it in front of our 
windows, our rook appearing to drive the mate up to the food, or, at all 
events, coming behind it, perhaps to reassure it against attack from behind. 
The mate did not feed again from our rook’s dish after the cold weather, 
but was always here ready for him when he was let out in the morning. At 
length our rook took to being away at night, and eventually we discovered 
him with a nest in a rookery about a mile away as the crow flies. All the 
time, however, he came here regularly for food, and as the nesting season 
went on he took to carrying food away in the pouch under his beak to an 
increasing extent, coming ter or twelve times a day for it, and he walks right 
into the kitchen and larder and asks the cook for food. He will take nothing 
but meat from the cook, but on the other side of the house, where he is fed 
by my wife, he takes anything. He is perfectly tame, and can be stroked 
or tickled by any of us. At last—about the time the young rooks flew 
finally—he came back, as it were, for good and all, and has been about again 
as usual, except that instead of going to roost in his cage he sleeps in the 
trees. He could be seen here any day; is a very fine specimen, talks, by 
cawing, to my wife a great deal, and is always about a good deal with her 
when she is gardening, and has quite returned to his old life as in the past 
two years. The young rooks were shot, I hear, in his rookery, about the time 
he came back for good, so to say ; but we have never seen the mate with him 
here since the nest was built. It was a very inexperienced sort of nest—too 
low down and in a bad place, and badly built. I have referred to him as 
a male because we eventually made up our minds that he must be the cock 
bird. It seems, anyway, to rather point to the fact that rooks only pair 

for the nesting season.—M. Forspes TWEeEpDIt 

SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
[To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—The old house of Balsarroch, in the parish of Kirkcolm, Wigtonshire, 
has been described by Sir Andrew Agnew as “ probably a good specimen 
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of a small laird’s house in this remote part of 
Scotland in the eighteenth century.” It 
belonged to the Ross family, and was the birth- 
place of Rear-Admiral Sir John Ross, the Arctic 
explorer, and the uncle of Sir James Clark Ross, 
the Antarctic explorer, who gave his name to 
the Ross Sea.—C. H. Dick 


THE GROWTH OF MISTLETOE. 
To tHe Epitror or “* Country Lire.”’} 
Sir.—The observations by “ E. H.” in your 


issue of June 27th, page 968, are most interest- 
ing, and ought not to pass unnoticed. The very 
slow growth made by the mistletoe plant in the 
first few vears of its existence has been a cause 
of anxiety to those who have fondly hoped to 
grow large bunches of mistletoe in their gardens 
in a short space of time. In support of your 
correspondent’s views I am sending a photograph 
showing two large bunches of mistletoe on a 
whitethorn. It is very curious, for the mistletoe 
This, 


however, has been accomplished by removing 


is obviously older than the host plant. 


the mistletoe with a portion of the tree on 
which it was growing and grafting upon the whitethorn. Your correspon- 
dent’s success in growing mistletoe on the Glastonbury thorn raises the 
question of suitable host plants for the parasite. It is most often seen growing 
upon the apple, but in certain districts it is common on the poplar, while it is 
also found on hawthorn, willow, lime, maple, mountain ash, and even cedar of 
Lebanon and larch. There is a popular impression that mistletoe has a great 
liking for the oak 
’ As a 


tact, the two are 


matter of 


very seldom found 
together, and the 
rare occurrence otf 





Pear Tree Ruined 
by Mistletoe, 


Druids and regarded 


Mistletoe’s Host Grafted on a 
W hilethorn. 
mistletoe growing upon oak was held sacred by the 
as a Divine gift. A most singular thing concerning mistletoe is that, although 
it occurs on a wide range of trees and is so common on the apple, yet it is 
hardly ever found on the pear. The writer has never seen mistletoe on the 


pear, and such instances must be extremely rare Attempts recently 
made to grow mistletoe on pear have led to such remarkable results that 
the subject has since been brought before the Scientific Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Mistletoe seed was 
sown on a number of pear trees, and in many 
instances germination took place. In no case, 
however, did the mistletoe get beyond the stage 
of germination, and no leaves were made. The 
effect upon the pear was noticeable, for the 
mistletoe in its atte mpt to establish itself killed 
the tissue of the tree stem just within the bark, 
completely encircling the stem, all growth being 
killed above the point where the mistletoe had 
germinated.—C. O 
THE CAT AND THE RAT. 

{To THE Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—Mr. John Wilkams, Lion Hotel, Abersy- 
chan, Monmouthshire, owns a tabby cat which 
has formed a very unusual attachment for a very 
large rat, which makes its domicile in (or under) 
the stables of the Abersychan Brewery, owned by 
Mr. D. S. Davies, whose premises adjoin the 
Lion Hotel. 
are so opposite, can frequently be seen playing 
like kittens in the yard at the rear of the stables, 
and a thorough understanding and good comrade- 
ship prevails between them. First, the cat, after 
entering the yard, draws close to the mouth of 
the hole in which the rat lives, and by making 
a peculiar low mewing sound calls Mr. Rat out 
to play. 


These two animals, whose natures 


The rat at once responds, and in a few 
moments they are playing like kittens in the 
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THE LAIRD’S HA’. 


yard, standing on their hind legs and “ boxing,” and chasing each other 
until they are either tired or disturbed, when the rat retires to his diminutive 
cave and the cat strolls majestically back to the hotel, evidently well pleased 
We know that animals frequently form strange attachments, but it is exceed- 
ingly rare that a rat makcs a companion of its usually natural enemy, the cat 
But this is not the first rodent for which this feline has formed a similar 
attachment, and yet one of the strangest facts is that she is an excellent 
‘ ratter,” 


and has destroyed rats innumerable, and within the last few days 


has killed five half-grown rats. Strange as these facts seem, they are vouched 
for and attested by several men who have witnessed the foregoing details 
D. M. 

* FOOL’S PARADISE.” 


fo tue Eprror or “ Country Luirt 
* Fool’s Paradise,”’ in CountTRY 
Lire for June 6th, page 827, and in the letter of ‘* Wise or Otherwise” in 


Country Lire, June 20th, page 930. The meaning of the poem as shown 


Sir,—I was much interested in the poem, 


by Miss Gordon is not clear in its present form gut would not the meaning 
be at once obvious if one were to put a full stop after May, so that it would 
then read: 
Who have eyes to see 

rhe rainbow wings of the fleeting day 

And the lark that sings in the heart of May. 

When summer's ended and the earth grows gav 

And the roses red and gold are sped ; 

The Rose God made for a fool's delight 

Shall never fade till Love lack sight!" 


The reading, to my mind, bccomes at once clear if the chief pomet that the 


Rose God made in summer for the fool lover does not fade in reality, though 
its gold be sped—is kept apart from the introduction of the beauties of 
** May 
the semi-colon behind “ and gold are sped”’ a comma—the reading is then; 
When summert’s ended—the rose shall never fade W. A. Enrenpacnu, Bad 
Koesen, Thiiringen 


spring 


This result is attained by making the comma after ” a full stop, and 


HA YTIMI 
lo THE Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Enclosed you will find a photograph of a haymaking scene taken last 
Saturday at Clifford Hill, Northampton. At this spot, 
beautiful, the only way of carrying the hay is by means of the ford, as you 


see in the picture W. F. Batley. 


which is very 
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AN INDEPENDENT CHICKEN 
To tHE Epiror oF Country Luirt 
SIR While staying on a farm in North Devon a chicken left its mother 
hen ind 
attached itself 
to the cat 
ind her 
kitten, the 
cat idopting 
it as if it 
were one ot 
her own off- 
spring The 
chicken used 
to sleep every 
night with 
the cat and 
kitten in the 
same basket 
THE INTERLOPER,. During our 


stay on the 





farm there was a chicken hatched with three legs, and it lived for about 


two weeks I R. PorTeous 


A STRANGE APIARY 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir 1 enclose a photograph of a strange apiary A few days ago Mr. C. 
romlinson, 
groundsman 
at the Royal 
Naval College, 
Dartmouth, 
found himself 
the owner of 
a swarm of 
bees under 


interesting 


stances He 
owns a ferret 
which he 
keeps in " 
box divided 
into two 
parts, in one 


of which the 





ferret sleeps ; 
THE BEES IN POSSESSION. the swarm of 


bees invaded 


the terret’s bedchamber and were soon hard at work; the ferret was sately 


transterred to a new home E. Wrst 


HORSESHOE PILLARS 
[To rue Eprror or “ Country Lurt 


Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph of pillars which have been cleverly built 
of thousands 
' of horseshoes 
by a black 
smith on the 
London Road 
between Fair- 
ford and 
Lechlad 


Gloucester- 


shire. —C. J 

LYNE 

THAMES 
SWANS 


Tue Eprror 
Sir,—The en- 
closed photo- 
graph showsa 
happy family 
on the 
Thames. 
Some friends 
and myself 
were highly 
diverted 
watching their 
vagaries in 
Sunbury 


k w ater. 


bac 
The mother 
swan, bold 
through ex- 
perience, 
would swim 
up to the boat 
of anybody 
who was 


having tea 





and demand 
her share; in 


A ROAD-WORN MEMORIAL. fact, she did 
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not mind stretching her long neck and trying to help herself. Then she would 
look round and find that her cygnets had not been able to conquer their 
timidity, and were swimming in the distance. Off she would go and head 
them off back to the tea party. Then, when finally she had brought them 
close to the boat ready for any food that might be thrown to them, she calmly 
appropriated all this herself, and it became a difficult matter to feed the poor 
cygnets. I had great difficulty in getting them together for the picture, 
and it was only owing to the tact and diplomacy of a friend, who seemed to 
understand swan language, that I was able to “snap” them. Not many 
people, I think, except riverside residents, know the enormous amount of 
jealousy that the older swans have for their rights. If a swan thinks that it 





LORDS OF THE BACKWATER. 


has a prior claim to a certain stretch of water, it will incontinently chase off 
any intruder, old or young, of its own species, and should the stranger prove 
obstinate, a battle royal will probably ensue Usually, however, the 
trespassers are young and newly fledged swans, who are promptly overawed 
by the old stager, and depart hastily before the latter has got half way across 
the river.—H. BrInDLEY BaRNES 

[The fighting proclivities of swans are of course, well known, and their 
devotion to their own cygnets is only equalled by their savagery to those 
of other broods and to smaller waterfowl This is recognised by the 
small fry themselves, who in ornamental lakes give the swans a wide berth 
when they are being fed on the water. A biack swan which came under our 
notice seemed even more implacable, though he may have been exceptionally 
bad tempered.—Ep 


* AN OLD TWO-STONE CHEESI PRESS 
To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” 


Si Some of your “ antiquarian "’ readers may be interested in the photo- 
graph of an old cheese press; it was found in the North of Yorkshire, and 
is the only one of that type I have ever seen. The weights are 2rin. long, 
tapering down to 22in. at the base, and suspended by a chain from arms of 
oak, pressure being increased or diminished by raising and lowering th« 
weights simultaneously with a winding hand crank in the centre. The 
real composition of the weight is, like their origin, “‘ wropt in mystery” 

they are not stone, being similar in appearance to flint ; the material is very 
hard, a steel blade glancing off it like water from a duck’s back. The iron 





A THING OF THE PAST. 


suspending rings appear to have been sunk in the material while in a molten 
condition ; it may be “ slag” from ironworks, which it greatly resembles. 
The press has been out of use for many years, and the farmer cannot tell 
me how old it really is, having been handed down in the family for con- 
siderably over a hundred years. When I arrived to photograph it demolition 
had already begun, and had I been ten minutes later the photograph would 
never have been secured; the good folks, however, waited until I got a 
negative of it, the press being now “ wiped out ” and “ a thing of the past.” 

A. PILKINGTON. 
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